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REPRESENTATIVE MUSIC - 
By E. SAPIR 


“programme” in modern music has often been characterized 

by extreme and mutually irreconcilable attitudes. On the 
one hand we have the purists or formalists, who either explicitly 
deny or evade acknowledgment of any necessary relation between 
musical forms and states or functions of mind occurring in other 
than musical experience. To these a sonata or even a bare musical 
“theme” is esthetically satisfying by virtue of its own inherent 
beauty of melody, rhythm, harmony, construction, or color, quite 
regardless of any non-musical “meaning” it may be thought to 
possess. Such people would be annoyed rather than helped by 
the interpretation of a certain Beethoven sonata as suffused by a 
spirit of moonlight pensiveness. Why mar the sheer beauty of 
a self-sufficing art-form by attaching to it a label of extraneous 
origin? 

No less decided are some of the “programme” enthusiasts. 
While not denying to melody, rhythm, and the other means of 
musical expression an inherent sensuous beauty, and to musical 
construction the essential beauty of all design, they maintain that 
the enjoyment of such merely sensuous or structural beauty is 
an szsthetic one only in a more or less elementary phase. To a 
piece of music must, properly speaking, be denied the term art- 
form in its highest sense unless it does more than tickle our sense 
of rhythm or color or evoke our admiration by its skilful handling 
of the purely formal aspect of the musical problem. It must have 
vitality (to use a much abused word), that is, it must be associated 
in the mind of both creator and public, and this by virtue of its 
intrinsic quality, with some element or elements in their experience. 
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It dare not stand coldly aloof, on pain of degenerating into clever 
trifling, from the more definitely articulated currents of life, but 
must seek to gain in significance, and therefore in esthetic value, 
by embodying, in its own peculiar way, one or more of the incidents 
or phases of that life. The nature of such embodiment may vary 
indefinitely. In some cases the music may be content to picture 
a mood, in others to catch some aspect of nature, in others to 
define an idea, in still others to mark a succession of moods or 
ideas that in their totality comprise a “‘story.” 

The progress of musical art is thus toward ever increasing 
complexity and definiteness of emotional and conceptual expres- 
sion. In other words, music must tend to be “representative” 
in character. Music has lagged far behind plastic art and poetry 
in this respect, but this is due primarily to the great lapse of time 
which it has taken the art to develop a technique rich and flexible 
enough to fulfil its higher mission. 

If the history of esthetic criticism teaches us anything, it 
is the futility of trying to mark off the legitimate province of an 
art or an art-form. Over and over again acritic has demonstrated, 
to the complete satisfaction of the discerning, certain inherent 
sesthetic limitations. He proved his point, but some genius has 
generally managed to override his formula and consign it to the 
dust-bin of things that were. My own aim is, therefore, not the 
presumptuous one of a definition of the proper sphere of music 
but rather an attempt to state what music seems to me best 
able to accomplish. 

To begin with, can the absolutists really succeed in elimi- 
nating an emotional substratum, of varying vividness, from the 
appreciation of a musical composition? I do not refer to the 
emotional components of musical appreciation that are evident 
in the enjoyment of any of the elements of musical expression as 
such (such as pleasure in certain instrumental combinations or 
delight in the recurrence of a well-defined rhythmic figure or the 
more subtle pleasure derived from consideration of a certain 
balance of form), but only to a mood or attitude of mind induced 
by the composition as a whole and to which the former types of 
pleasure must normally be considered as subsidiary. As a matter 
of fact, it is difficult to listen to one of the greater compositions 
even of pre-programme days without finding ourselves put into 
a rather definite mood, a mood which to all intents and purposes 
defines the meaning of the music for us. And does not the verdict 
of the present in judging of the relative merit or appeal of musical 
works of the past often clearly imply just such an emphasis on 
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the esthetic importance of definite emotional quality? Thus, 
it is no exaggeration to say that most of the Mozart sonata 
movements, despite their spontaneous flow of melody and finish 
of external form, are of lesser esthetic value to us than many of 
the simply constructed Bach preludes of the ‘ Well-tempered 
Clavichord.”” These preludes belong to a remoter period of 
musical history, but their deep-felt, though restrained, quality 
of emotion, (think of the devotional spirit of the very first prelude 
manifest enough without the Gounod Ave Maria pendant; or 
of the mood of serene sadness that permeates the beautiful E 
flat minor prelude of the first set) keeps them alive where the 
Mozart sonatas, on the whole, must be regretfully admitted to 
have become a respectable and faded musical tradition. Crafts- 
manship, no matter how pleasing or ingenious, cannot secure a 
musical composition immortality; it is inevitably put in the shade 
by the technique of a later age. True, such craftsmanship may 
be admirable, as a dynamo or a well played game of billiards 
elicit admiration; yet admiration does not constitute esthetic 
enjoyment. 

Aside from the emotional substratum which we feel to be 
inseparable from a truly great and sincere work of musical art, 
are there not in the earlier supposedly absolutist art plenty of 
instances of direct realistic suggestion, sometimes intentional, no 
doubt, at other times a spontaneous product of association on 
the part of the listener? Is it possible, for instance, to listen to 
certain of the Beethoven scherzos without sensing the gambling 
faun (or convention-freed ego) kicking his heels with a relish? 
But Beethoven, the idol of the absolutists, was no more an abso- 
lutist than Aristotle, the idol of the scholastics, was a scholastic. 
I do not think it would be going too far to say that all musical 
art worthy of the name has implicitly, if not avowedly, some 
of the fundamental qualities of so-called “programme” music; 
from a musical standpoint it should make little difference whether 
the emotional appeal is left to declare itself in the mind of the 
sympathetic listener or is trumpeted at him by means of a for- 
midable printed analysis. 

We have turned our backs on the uncompromising absolutist. 
Are we therefore to receive his most uncompromising opponent 
with open arms? I have already indicated in a general way the 
aims and procedure of representative music. It either uses all 
of its technical resources to define a mood or emotion, or it may, 
by the use of some special element of technique or combination 
of such elements, depict a selected feature of the external world 
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(rapid passage work may be utilized to symbolize the flowing 
brook or the falling rain or the roaring wind, the high pitched 
piccolo tones may do service for the shrieking of the tempest or 
the chirping of birds, the loud discord of clashing harmonies may 
suggest a battle scene or the clangor of a foundry). Now there 
seems to me to be a profound psychological difference between 
those two types of procedure, intertwined as they necessarily often 
are in practice. That the former touches our emotional life 
while the latter plays upon our sense experience is obvious. The 
distinction I have in mind is more deep-seated. Realistic sug- 
gestion must make use of the principle of association, and the 
fact of such association becomes obvious to the listener on re- 
flection. By the musical equivalent of a figure of speech, a feature 
common to two otherwise totally dissimilar phenomena (the thing 
symbolized and a certain mass of sound) is made to identify them. 
If, for some reason or other, the experience of the auditor has been 
such as not to make the association obvious, the suggestion loses 
all its force and the artist, insofar as he is writing merely repre- 
sentative music, has with that auditor failed of success. On the 
other hand, music is able to put us into more or less well defined 
emotional states without such associative intermediation, or, per- 
haps more accurately, the associative links are of so obscure and 
intimate a nature as never to rise into consciousness. In other 
words, the emotional effect of music is gained directly or, what 
amounts to essentially the same thing, gives the impression of 
being so gained. Once this point is clearly grasped, it becomes 
obvious that the function of music, insofar as it has esthetic 
aims of other than a sensuous and formal nature, is primarily 
the expression of the emotional aspect of consciousness, only in 
a very secondary sense the expression of the conceptual aspect. 
This primary function is thus of poetic quality and may be 
briefly described as the interpretation of emotional quality in 
terms of sensuous and structural beauty. A still more concise 
way of putting the matter is to define music as an idealization 
of mood by means of tone. 

It has often been instinctively felt that music which makes 
too free a use of realistic suggestion lays itself open to the charge 
of superficiality, of the abandonment of its own highest artistic 
capabilities. Even the greatest composers, in its employment, 
seem often to sail between the Scylla of triviality and the Charyb- 
dis of absurdity. And yet there is no doubt that it is capable of 
affording keen esthetic pleasure. Probably the simplest and 
most fundamental element in such pleasure is the sheer delight 
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that the mind seems to find in generalizing by analogy, in meeting 
familiar friends in new and unexpected guise; it is the tonal 
correspondent of the childish phantasy that interprets cloud 
shapes as battleships and monsters and human faces. More 
careful analysis, however, shows that this type of pleasure is, in 
the best examples of musical suggestion, powerfully reinforced 
by another though not always clearly distinct factor. The 
melodic, harmonic, rhythmic, or other musical idea which serves 
as the symbol of the concept represented has in such cases an 
independent sensuous beauty of its own, a beauty whose appeal 
transcends our normal interest in the concept itself. Hence 
such music amounts to an idealization of some aspect of the 
external world. To our greeting of a friend in disguise is added 
the much greater pleasure of finding him transported to a higher 
plane of being. And this brings us to a third and yet more signi- 
ficant phase in the use and appreciation of realistic suggestion, 
that in which the concept is not idealized for its own sake, is 
not merely represented as such, but is utilized as a symbol of the 
emotion simultaneously called forth by the music. Obviously 
this means a very considerable heightening of the quality of 
the emotion itself. The finest examples of realistic suggestion 
derive much of their charm from this very factor. In other words, 
realistic suggestion in music is most successful when it ceases to 
be merely what its name implies but contributes to the enrich- 
ment of the emotional aim of music. Thus even in so obviously 
suggestive a bit of music as the delightful “Jardins sous la pluie” 
of Debussy, the secret of the appeal, it seems to me, lies not so 
much in the clever devices of rhythm, melodic progression, and 
shading which symbolize the pitter-patter, the gustiness, the 
steady fall, and the tempestuous downpour of the rain as in the 
delicate and wistful line of emotion that runs through the com- 
position; the rain but voices human feeling. And such humanizing 
of the external world via emotion is a significant indication of 
the primary function of musical art. 

We have just seen that realistic suggestion may assist in 
the definition of the mood (thus, the suggestion of the shepherd’s 
pipe may reinforce a mood or atmosphere of rustic peacefulness, a 
dancing rhythm of break-neck rapidity may accentuate a mood 
of reckless gaiety). In representative music, however, the emotion 
created by the music is conversely often employed to suggest an 
associated concept, concrete or abstract. When a certain 
harmonic progression, for instance, in one of Strauss’s tone 
poems is used to symbolize a mountain, it is clear that the only 
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associative link is furnished by the feeling of all-embracing mas- 
siveness suggested by the chords in relation to each other (I say 
*all-embracing,”’ for a feeling of vast extension would seem to be 
implied in the sudden chromatic modulation at the close of the 
figure, the immediate juxtaposition of two harmonically remote 
keys being the musical equivalent of a bringing together of the 
widely removed in space; the feeling of “‘massiveness’”’ is conveyed 
by the use of full compact chords in the bass). My claim here is 
that, considering the music itself as our starting point, the inter- 
pretation suggested by the composer is by no means the only jus- 
tifiable one, psychologically speaking. Adopting the formula of 
*‘all-embracing massiveness’’ as expressing the quality of emotion 
conveyed by the passage in question, it seems clear that a quite 
unlimited number of alternative interpretations are possible (the 
vastness of the sea, Mother Earth, grim fate, eternal justice), 
each conditioned by considerations of personal interest and 
experience in the auditor. If the conceptual interpretation of a 
single musical passage of definite emotional quality is thus multi- 
form without limit, how much more must this be the case with 
the conceptual interpretation of a series of such passages, in other 
words of an extended musical composition! The “story”? which 
we are expected to read in a composition of the “programme” 
type must be considered as relevant only insofar as it conveniently 
summarizes in conceptual terms the emotional stream immediately 
expressed by the music. As such it may be highly welcome. 
Whether the composer wills it or not, the particular story sug- 
gested by his title or analysis is only a more or less arbitrary 
selection out of an indefinitely large number of possible concep- 
tualizations. We cannot refuse him the right to his own inter- 
pretation, to be sure; no more can he refuse each one of us the 
right to his. All he has done or can do, aside from the possibility 
of direct realistic suggestion, is to determine for us the character 
and sequence of our moods. He may modestly direct attention, 
by means of his programmatic apparatus, to the conceptual 
genesis in his own mind of this emotional stream or, probably 
more often than is generally thought, to his own merely secondary 
interpretation thereof, but he cannot via a non-conceptualizing 
medium, i. e. music, force any particular stream of thought on 
us except insofar as we surrender into his hands our own indi- 
viduality of judgment and association. In short, the music does 
not “tell” the story but the story tells or rather guesses at the 
music. If the composer absolutely must appeal conceptually, as 
well as emotionally, to his hearers, he must have recourse to 
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the conceptual implement which society has evolved, i. e. 
language. In other words, he must supplement his own expres- 
sion of emotion by calling in the aid of the poet. His art then 
takes on the special forms of the song, music drama, oratorio. 

I have said that all the composer can do is “to determine 
for us the character and sequence of our moods.” It is not worth 
while for him to aim at a purely representative ideal; his highest 
success in this direction will fall miserably short of what is attained 
by the merest balderdash in literature. In the expression of the 
emotions, however, he has a field the unending fruitfulness of 
which is hardly realized by most people. We think it a field of 
narrow range because words, mere conceptual symbols, are lacking 
to indicate its infinite nuances. Select a half dozen musical 
examples of the expression of any typical emotion, say unbridled 
mirth or quiet sadness or poignant anguish, and compare them. 
The feelings they arouse in us are identical only when translated 
into the clumsy conceptual terminology of language. In actual 
fact they will be found to be quite distinct, quite uninterchangeable. 
It is literally true that the aesthetic expression of mood in tone 
is an exhaustless field of human endeavor. Does not the very 
potency of music reside in its precision and delicacy of expression 
of a range of mental life that is otherwise most difficult, most 
elusive of expression? Nay more, does not music ofttimes create 
nuances of feeling, nuances that add in profound measure to the 
more external enjoyment of its own sensuous and formal beauty? 








THE SCIENCE OF PIANOFORTE 
TECHNIQUE 


By WESLEY WEYMAN 


of a preconceived musical idea, the reproduction of tones 
already heard in the mind. To express this idea exactly, 
one must have the technical means; and the sole object of piano 
technique is musical expression. Unless this is its purpose, the 
development of technique is an ignoble end. Thus the teacher’s 
purpose must be to free the pupil, so that he may have an un- 
trammeled means of expressing himself in the most exact manner. 
In the past, the means of expression has been acquired by 
various more or less conflicting methods of study, based generally 
on arbitrary position, or on the development of limited kinds of 
touch. The method, or individual way of getting the result, 
consisted of arbitrary five-finger exercises to develop a certain 
position of the hand in connection with free movement of the 
fingers, through which each pupil was put, quite regardless of his 
individual physical or mental characteristics, or his requirements 
or abilities. The exercises were generally received from a vener- 
ated teacher and handed on with personal additions and interpre- 
tations. They may at first have had a logical basis, but in the 
transmission it was frequently forgotten; they may even eventu- 
ally have been used for a purpose opposite to that originally in- 
tended. Often the teacher could not explain purpose or cause, 
and the pupil was forced to work unintelligently. The arbitrary 
finger exercises were supplemented by scales, arpeggios, octaves, 
etc., and by studies of Czerny, Cramer, and others, generally 
played with one touch, however, or varied only by quantity of tone, 
without consideration of the real source of the touch,—the object 
being fluency, speed, or evenness. 
The results of this course of study were good if the pupil had 
a natural muscular control, or if he had patience for sufficient 
experiment; but conditions acquired in this manner make little 
mental impression and are easily forgotten. Furthermore, musi- 
cal talent frequently does not go with natural muscular control, 
and many really musical players have never been able to express 
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themselves with ease. Even after considerable proficiency has 
been acquired, there generally remain certain technical limitations, 
certain mysteries of touch; and even advanced and proficient 
players are unable to account for and to reproduce in themselves 
or in their pupils many subtle qualities of tone-shading which are 
quite obvious to the person who has analyzed their source. 

There are no mysteries for one who knows the laws of tone- 
production. One can analyze all tone-effects of artists to their 
muscular sources, and approximately reproduce them. The prop- 
erly equipped teacher must be able to explain the formation of 
all touches; to analyze directly every error, and to correct it; and 
to teach all technical difficulties with equal understanding and 
success. Nor should the pupils of a teacher be recognized by a 
one-sided excellence, or by an all-pervading limitation: the only 
legitimate distinction of a teacher’s work is a general completeness 
of development on all lines. The preservation of the greatest 
individuality among his pupils, in accordance with the general 
laws of good taste in interpretation, together with the widest 
ability to express all possible shadings of tone-color, should be the 
test of a teacher of distinction. 

A pupil should do nothing which he does not understand, or 
which he does not feel is right; particularly must he refuse to 
follow any course of study which leaves him with the discomfort 
of strained or fatigued muscles. Conditions of this sort must be 
fully and freely discussed, and no strain or fatigue must be allowed 
from the very beginning. Muscles which make themselves 
unpleasantly felt are invariably protesting against abuse. Many 
teachers claim that the strained feeling will wear away as the 
pupil advances. This fallacious claim is most often heard from 
those teachers who base their methods upon an arbitrary position, 
and force the student to develop an unnatural attitude of the 
hand at the expense of freedom. But this condition is in itself 
fundamentally wrong, and the pupil can advance freely only when 
it has been eliminated. Hence it demands the first attention of 
the teacher. 

Both intelligent teacher and intelligent pupil have become 
dissatisfied with the waste of time, the lack of definiteness, the 
muscular distortions, and the general limitation of the old-fash- 
ioned system. Hence, it was at a time when the musical world 
was eminently ready to receive them, that the great scientists of 
the piano, Matthay of London, and Breithaupt of Berlin, produced 
their books, and thereby marked an epoch in piano-playing. By 
a scientific analysis, the laws which govern correct playing have 
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been made accessible to all; and no future student of the subject 
can fail to take cognizance of the work of these great pioneers. 
Indeed we may feel that the art of pianoforte playing has now 
been placed on a common basis of intelligence and logic along with 
the other arts and sciences. 

However deeply we may feel the all-importance of the in- 
tellectual or emotional qualities in the player as he produces his 
tones, we must admit that the actual act of tone-production is a 
purely physical one, that of a string being set into vibration in a 
certain way by a hammer. Hence this act must be governed by 
purely physical laws, inexorable for all, yet simple to understand 
and accessible to all investigators. Since, then, there can be but 
one right way of fulfilling the laws of tone-production, why should 
so many methods have developed, differing often so widely from 
each other, to attain this end? 

When the piano issued from the clavichord period, its powers 
were vastly different from those of the modern concert grand. 
Yet the action is practically the same to-day as that devised by 
Cristofori in 1711. The change in musical possibility has been 
very great, but at the same time so gradual that performers and 
teachers took little cognizance of it. Thus it has resulted that 
many clavichord or early piano principles have been handed down 
and are being taught to-day on an instrument to which they no 
longer apply. How nearly we are connected with that period 
we see in the fact that three generations of teachers take us back 
to the period of Beethoven. 

The characteristics of the early piano were very light action, 
small dip of key, slight singing quality, little contrast, and limited 
power. For these conditions, actual muscular energy of the finger 
would be generally sufficient. Indeed, the “quiet hand,” of which 
we hear so much in the development of technique, was a logical 
and necessary condition; for unless the hand were held gently 
in a quiet position, it was extremely difficult accurately to gauge 
the light force to fit the needs of the very delicate action. But 
the present conditions are quite different. The modern piano- 
forte is characterized by a comparatively heavy action (21% 0z.), 
dramatic force, and varied tone-color. Actual muscular energy of 
the finger is now the least used of all touches, and the mere ele- 
ment of additional force alone revolutionizes pianoforte technique. 
Yet many continue to call the force used at the piano “finger 
energy’, when it is not that at all, and still cling to the obsolete 
fetish of the “quiet hand,” not understanding how little it is 
adapted to the heavy modern action, and thus ignoring the 
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incalculable importance of the rotary muscles in developing free- 
dom and evenness. 

To approach the subject of pianoforte technique in the most 
logical and successful manner, we must put aside for the moment 
all previous ideas which we have had, even though they have pro- 
duced satisfactory results. We must accept the modern piano- 
forte as a new instrument, and analyze it from that point of view. 
We must know in detail exactly what it requires of us to produce 
the most satisfactory results. The general ignorance of the in- 
strument which so many musicians show, must be eradicated; 
by a thorough understanding of the piano, our teachings will be 
incontrovertibly supported or refuted by scientific facts. This 
merely puts the art of pianoforte playing on a dignified basis 
along with other arts and sciences, the fundamental laws of which 
are quite commonly known. 

The analysis of the instrument shows that the performer’s 
muscles must be used quite differently now from a century ago. 
The element of increased force required even in a pianissimo en- 
tirely overthrows the working principles unquestioningly accepted 
from a previous generation of players. Here, again, the only logi- 
cal procedure will be to analyze the means which we have to 
employ, to learn the available muscular or weight forces with 
which we can fulfil the requirements of the instrument in the 
easiest possible manner. This is the secret of true pianoforte 
expression. 

There can be only three available fundamental forces—mus- 
cular force of finger, muscular force of hand, and released weight of 
arm. The active muscular force of the arm is a dangerous factor in 
tone-production, as its disadvantages far outweigh its advantages; 
therefore, it should be avoided as far as possible. It is more than 
balanced in quantity and quality by the weight force of the arm. 
These forces can be exerted rotarily as well as vertically,—a vital 
point sadly neglected in the majority of piano methods. The 
three fundamental touches, like the three fundamental colors, are 
generally used in combination; but it is only by isolating these 
touches first from the action of other muscles or of contrary mus- 
cles, that we shall be able to use the required muscles in com- 
bination in the easiest possible manner. Thus relaxation is the 
basis of all correct technique—the starting-point, not the end;— 
and muscular condition, not position, is the vital element to be 
considered. Correct position will almost always be the natural 
and logical consequence of correct condition, but correct condition 
is not by any means assured by position; indeed, the arbitrary 
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development of the correct position may frequently lead one 
directly away from the muscular condition necessary to express 
one’s self correctly. Thus many methods in the past have been 
based on the effect, not on the cause. 

With an exact knowledge of the requirements of the in- 
strument and of the easiest possible way of fulfilling them mus- 
cularly, the teacher is able to diagnose the difficulties of the 
pupil, and to show him the most direct and most rapid way of 
correcting them. What is already good should not be changed. 
Frequently a real musical ability, to which a pupil has already 
attained, is undermined by forcing upon him the different, ar- 
bitrary hand-position of another method, when he already does 
a thing excellently in the way that is best and most natural for 
him. Of all things, the individual hand-formation of the pupil 
should be considered, and he should be given the greatest lati- 
tude as regards position that the desired tonal result will allow. 
Teaching should be constructive from the start; and recognizing 
what is already good in the work of a pupil, and why, the teacher 
should go at once to the building up, on a secure basis, of what is 
lacking. Many unconscientious teachers, either through igno- 
rance or through indolence, merely continue developing the quali- 
ties which a pupil has already acquired, instead of striving to 
develop those which he does not possess. It is rather those things 
which a pupil cannot do, than the things which he can do, that 
should interest a thoroughly equipped teacher. 

Then, after the pupil has analyzed his instrument and his 
muscular means of expression, the first question should be, what 
idea does the music express? Then, what muscular condition 
will produce the quality of tone to express that idea? The choice 
of muscular condition must depend directly on the idea to be ex- 
pressed, and all practice should lead to that end. Without that 
analysis, it frequently happens that passages are diligently prac- 
tised with a touch which leads one directly away from the 
muscular condition necessary to express the desired result. At 
first, the choice of touch is a mental act, then the touch must 
as soon as possible be associated with the sensation which 
accompanies the proper muscular condition. Any touch may 
always be directly located by a visible movement; when it is 
once acquired, the unnecessary movement may be eliminated. 
Above all things, it must constantly be kept in mind that often 
the muscular condition or the source of the energy is not visible 
during playing, except when it is consciously and deliberately 
located by an actual test. Hence, to judge a touch by what one 
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sees is in the majority of cases misleading. The teacher judges a 
condition only superficially by what he sees; indeed, it frequently 
happens that both correct and incorrect conditions may present 
quite the same appearance. It is the sound, primarily, which 
guides the teacher, supplemented by his knowledge of what is 
invisibly taking place within the player’s mechanism. Finally, 
it is only the development of the power to express a message 
through music, which justifies him in teaching technique at all. 





ORNSTEIN AND MODERN MUSIC* 
By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


T is not entirely irrational to claim that music has progressed 
I through the last score of years at a rate of speed and with a 
degree of intensity unparalleled in any other epoch of its his- 
tory. Twenty years ago Richard Strauss and Debussy were prac- 
tically unheard in this country. Brahms, even, represented little 
more than a synonym for some excruciating kind of tediousness. 
In these last twenty years Richard Strauss has flamed his meteoric 
way into our ken—and out of it. His Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
once hailed as a last word, an ultimate in music, is now almost 
ignored for a kind of junk heap of fictitious, sterile splendors. 
Debussy and his evanescent harmonic scheme has wooed us, 
momentarily enthralled us and (I think I may dare say) ended by 
wearying us. We have found only vapors in his music when we 
have sought substance. Reger has had his little moment and 
gone his way. 

Perhaps we may not rightly call this precipitant pace pro- 
gress; whatever it is, it has culminated in a kind of contemporary 
music that seems to begin and end in a chronic cacophony. Music, 
as we of the Western world have understood it, is disciplined sound, 
sound made captive by a kind of mathematical set of figures and 
indications, sound arbitrarily compressed into intervals of whole 
tones and half tones and into certain conventional sequences of 
notes we call scales. The music of the last quarter of a century 
has tended unmistakably in the direction of a more acute per- 
ception, an obliterating of the boundary lines of conventional ton- 
ality. Consciously, or unconsciously, it has questioned whether 
our finite intelligences on which we pride ourselves have extracted a 
perfected beauty of ordered sound out of an embrionic beauty 
of disordered sound, or whether the forces of nature have withheld 
from us sound secrets of an esoteric and unimagined loveliness. 
In the most intense and salient manifestation that modern music 
has given—the music of Leo Ornstein—the question presents itself 
to us whether that sort of thing we call a mere primitive impres- 
sionism is in reality a keener degree of perception than our sophis- 
ticated senses attain to, or whether it represents a mere disor- 
ganized and uncorrelated sensory system. In other words, is 
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law, as represented by our older ideas of harmony, rhythm, in- 
terval and so on, essential to the creation of a valid beauty, or 
does the emancipation of contemporary music from law, as we 
understand it, represent a kind of previsioning of some wider, 
keener music of the future? 

Is it possible to attain to something approximating a just 
valuation of this latest development in music? 

The other day, a writer whom we all know and admire was 
telling me that he made a hard and fast rule of never meeting an 
artist. He feared that if he did so the impersonal poise of his 
point of view might be distracted and impaired. The veteran 
critic, William Winter, felt otherwise. In his invaluable book 
on Richard Mansfield he distinctly affirms his belief that it is 
necessary for the reviewer to come in personal contact with the 
artist if he is to appraise the innermost pith and gist of the artist’s 
significance. 

I am saying this by way of a sort of explanation. Personally, 
I believe that the most significant insight we have into the ex- 
traordinary case of Leo Ornstein is revealed to us only through a 
direct intercourse with Ornstein’s ideas. I believe that even now 
when Ornstein has smoothed down some of his most protuberant 
and irritating characteristics, the casual observer would receive a 
totally erroneous impression of his point of view. Judged hastily, 
his activities indubitably smack of charlatanism, and even to this 
day one would instinctively class them together with all the riff- 
raff, boudoir esthetics that our nouveau riche type of contempo- 
rary artist imposes upon us. Perhaps, then, the following bit of 
autobiography may not be altogether impertinent. 

A couple of seasons ago, when Ornstein came more or less 
forcibly into the public notice, I, amongst others, went to hear 
him. I think it is important to admit that I went prejudiced 
against him. One has to follow these things up, but I confess 
that my state of mind in the presence of radical departures and 
latest “‘revelations” is much the same as that of the bucolic gentle- 
man in the anecdote who tells his friend that he is going to Bangor 
to get drunk, “and Lord, how I do dread it!” Perhaps this is a 
confession of incompetence; for my part I frankly admit that the 
moment a thing is thrust at me and flourished under my nose for 
its “progressiveness,” etc., that is the very moment I am convinced 
that the stuff is spurious, premeditated and therefore absolutely 
negligible. I am congenitally suspicious of “movements”, 
“trends”, “time spirits”, and all the rest of it; as a matter of 
cold fact I have never yet known any good to come of them; and 
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I confess that my first sight of Leo Ornstein did nothing to re- 
assure me and to win my confidence in the validity of his art. 

A short time after, I was commissioned by an editor to write 
an article on Ornstein. An appointment was made for us, and 
rather dreading the meeting I set out. I do not know just what 
I expected to meet, but it was something unpleasant. My pre- 
conceived vizualization of Ornstein fluctuated between the mental 
image of a sort of debilitated Oscar Wilde and a miniature cave- 
man who would spring out at me from some unsuspected quarter, 
and whose conversation would be made up mostly of growls, 
snaps and snarls. I should not have been surprised if he had 
flourished a club or sprinkled his oysters with eau de cologne in- 
stead of horse radish. 

Well, the Leo Ornstein I met was quite a different sort of 
person. I found him ingratiatingly frank, boyish, enthusiastic 
and lacking, in so far as I could see, any traces of pose, of self- 
consciousness. His manners were alert, jerky, a little shrill per- 
haps, but obviously honest. He talked with the same degree of 
fiery, intense interest about the music of Bach, Mozart, Schubert, 
Franck, Ravel, Debussy, that he showed in discussing his own 
music. His nature appeared an extraordinarily simple one, frank 
and beautifully childish. To sum up, he appeared to be what is 
pungently if inelegantly called in modern Americanese “‘on the 
level.” 

I am laying so much stress upon these personal details because, 
in so far as I can see, they furnish us with the only clue, data or 
whatever one ought to call it, that we possess regarding the most 
salient musical phenomenon of our time. For this Ornstein cer- 
tainly is. He is a salience just as Billy Sunday is a salience. You 
may experience extremities of admiration or abhorrence for these 
gentlemen, but you cannot ignore them. And what is more, you 
cannot analyze them, for they represent, I think, a peculiar, in- 
definable, psychological force rather than a concrete and easily 
discernible point of view and manipulation of material. For in- 
stance, I do not believe that it is possible to subject the activities 
of Ornstein to a sheerly impersonal analysis. I may be wrong, 
but that is the way I see it. One can say that they enjoy Orn- 
stein’s music or that they dislike it, that it interests them or that 
they think it a hideous, abominable, outrageous manifestation, 
but when one sits down in cold blood to inspect it from the ab- 
stract standpoint, what is there for one to say? I am willing to 
view art from the abstract standpoint, to subject it to a sheerly 
critical scrutiny, but that is never an easy thing to do, and in the 
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case of Ornstein it is well nigh impossible. The artist of to-day 
has constituted himself so domineeringly a law unto himself that 
we are totally deprived of whatever standards we ever had to guide 
us in writing about him, and criticism is become even a less exact 
science than heretofore. 

I have introduced the personal note in this article in order to 
submit whatever testimony I have to the high degree of integrity 
that actuates the activities—I had almost said antics—of Orn- 
stein. To say that an artist is sincere is to state one of the stock 
banalities of perfunctory criticism, but in the present instance 
emphasis must be laid on the fact in view of the vehement and 
cataclysmic assault Ornstein makes upon our sense of propriety, 
our sense of beauty and—it must be confessed—our sense of the 
ridiculous. 

I take the liberty of jotting down the following few hints. I 
exonerate Ornstein of any charge of insincerity that may be brought 
against him. In so far as I know him (I am repeating myself for 
the sake of emphasis) his soul is untainted by the faintest speck 
of conscious deception. People have told me that he is a poseur 
when he thinks (may I be allowed a bit of vernacular?) that he 
can get away with it. Well, I have never seen this side of him. 
He appeals to me as a simple, unspoiled, ardent, sensitive human 
being, full of fine normal feelings and senses of obligation and 
sympathies for other people’s interests and welfare. That is the 
way I sum up the spiritual identity of the composer of the Wild 
Men’s Dance. 

But there is something more to be said. Granting all this, 
it obviously does not follow that Ornstein’s music is any the better 
for it. Granting him superlative sincerity will not help his music 
one iota if the music itself is bad music. I am inclined to accept 
unreservedly the remarkable claim Ornstein makes to the effect 
that his music is an absolutely spontaneous thing, that he merely 
transmits to you certain sounds that come to him. Of course, 
many people believe that Ornstein prevaricates; they believe 
that, consciously or otherwise as the case may be, he premedi- 
tatedly elaborates his peculiar music. Ornstein denies this. He 
claims that these sounds are the spontaneous reflex of certain 
mental images and conceptions that come all unbidden to the 
surface of his mind. Now in the past we had something approxi- 
mating a test of whether a music was a genuine, inspired music 
or whether it was not. For instance, we say Tchaikovsky is 
weaker than Brahms on the side of depth and profundity of 
thought. We mean that a certain sequence of notes arranged 
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with a certain sense of inevitability represents in music something 
of the same degree of intellectual effort and capacity that an 
arrangement of words represents in literature. The ability to 
think coherently and consecutively, to concentrate, amplify and 
compress, is as essentially a part of a Beethoven symphony or a 
Wagner music drama as it is of a philosophical essay or a poem 
of Browning’s. Now we know that the quality of a Brahms 
thought as represented by this certain sequence of notes is weight- 
ier and deeper than the quality of a Tchaikovsky thought. In 
this one respect—and this one only—Brahms is the greater com- 
poser of the two. To continue the example we would say that 
Brahms’ thought was of the consistency of—well, Matthew Arnold 
occurs to me or Browning with the dramatic element eliminated, 
whereas Tchaikovsky’s thought was of the unstable consistency of 
—say Swinburne. We would reverse the comparison when we 
come to a dozen other phases. 

But what shall we say of Ornstein’s music? We cannot say 
it thinks because Ornstein eliminates a thematic continuity; in 
place of a melodic line, a thematic material which is, as I have 
said, music’s equivalent to a significant sequence of the written 
or the spoken word, Ornstein gives us masses of shrill, hard dis- 
sonances, chords consisting of anywhere from eight to a dozen 
notes made up out of half tones heaped one upon the other. To 
my ears color is eliminated from this music; it is merely a black 
and white. Now whether it possesses a sequence or not—that is to 
say, whether these masses of crackling, screaming sound follow one 
another because they are impelled to do so by some occult inner dic- 
tation, or whether they are a mere idiosyncrasy expressing itself, I 
do not know. Ornstein says that these chords obey as impeccable an 
inevitability as the Meistersinger Overture, that, in other words, one 
chord of the Wild Men’s Dance or the Notre Dame follows another 
through the irresistible urging of some mysterious spiritual force. 

To me it is not inconceivable that a human ear can hear these 
sounds as separate entities. I do not doubt for a moment that 
Ornstein hears them as such. I am willing to believe that each 
chord possesses for him its own peculiar intrinsic significance. I 
do not doubt that it is for him a perfect expression of the sensation 
back of it. But is it not too often incoherent from the very excess 
of its own vehemence? Sound as projected by Ornstein may be 
merely an acute development of the harmonic side of music via 
Strauss, the later Debussy, Schénberg and so on. But for me it 
is so acute that it neutralizes itself. When I heard Gabrilowitsch 
play the five piano pieces of Schénberg, Opus 19, I heard an 
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absolutely sterile kind of sound. In other words, my ears did not 
report to me with a compelling conviction that one chord of 
Schénberg’s followed another because it had to. I “registered” 
no impression of a pregnant and irresistible necessity. If I had 
played this music backwards I should have been able to detect 
the difference in sound, but I should not have experienced a dif- 
ferent degree of emotion one way or the other. 

My attitude towards Ornstein is that of a well wisher. I 
want to be convinced. I am open to any argument. No living 
human being can afford to dimiss a contemporary phenomenon, 
and Ornstein certainly is a phenomenon. One says to one’s self 
that there must be some reason for a power such as we see in Orn- 
stein. For it is a power—there is no possible argument over that. 
Think of the degree of sheer nervous and spiritual energy expended 
in Ornstein’s performance of the Wild Men’s Dance! Think of 
the unearthly, demoniacal strength required merely to grasp the 
notes and throw them out with the velocity attained by Ornstein. 
But I sometimes wonder whether it is a constructive power. Orn- 
stein’s conscious integrity is unimpeachable, but are the sub- 
conscious promptings back of his art constructive promptings? 
Ornstein’s intentions may be—indeed are—of the highest degree 
of honesty and earnestness. But this does not necessarily imply 
that what Ornstein does is valuable. Even though we assume 
that he acts as a mere passive transmitter, we cannot be sure 
that the quality of his inspiration is worthy of being expressed. 
To say that his music acutely expresses himself does not com- 
pensate for the fact that it may be utterly meaningless to us. A 
certain chord may represent to me a perfect expression of pain, 
cold, isolation, terror; it may represent absolutely nothing to you 
but a hideous, unjustifiable cacophony. 

Now Ornstein is to be commended for the fact that, contrary 
to the present custom, he does not go around breathing defiance, 
asserting some petty formula and condemning everything that 
is not just as he is. He goes quietly about his business. His 
progressiveness is not counterfeit. He plays music other than 
his own with a high degree of charm and loveliness. His is the 
most subtle, inveigling, intimate piano playing we have had since 
De Pachmann. He possesses to a superlative degree the clairvoy- 
ant faculty. And yet I note disquieting symptoms in his piano 
playing and in his views on music. A brief cataloguing of the 
idiosyncrasies of his that I have noticed point, I think, to a lack 
of a superlative stability of judgment. I jot down a few trivial 
indications. 
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Ornstein’s piano playing, often superlatively tender and 
caressing, errs at times on the side of a false emphasis, a tendency 
to over-sentimentalize, a too precious preciousness. His tendency 
in the direction of a tempo too slow may be noted. He dumb- 
founded me once by turning the coda of Chopin’s F minor Ballade 
into a kind of andantino. He explains his mellifluous interpreta- 


tion of Debussy’s Jardins sous la Pluie on the ground that the im- , 


portant thing is not the rain but the gardens under the rain. His 
opinions on music are extremely vivid and interesting, but I do 
not think they are convincing.» For instance, he is inclined, as 
I remember it, to place Schumann above Chopin. An abnormal 
appraisal! I have heard him select the F minor Ballade of Chopin 
for special praise. It is not too much to say that the F minor Bal- 
lade is the weakest in melodic interest and the weakest structurally 
of any of Chopin’s larger compositions. He is inclined to under- 
value Tchaikovsky. Perhaps his views on Wagner are supremely 
significant. He commits the fatal error of ranking Meister- 
singer Wagner’s greatest work, and contemptuously disposing of 
Tristan and the Ring. Inexcusable idiosyncrasy! Who of us 
does not love Meistersinger! But to compare Meistersinger to 
Tristan or the Ring is to compare the chatter of a village gossip 
to the shriek of a northeaster, the roar of a mid-winter sea, the 
crash of the thunderbolt. He that is insensible to the elemental 
grandeur, pathos, humanity and beyondness of the Ring is either 
unawakened spiritually or permanently incapable of perceiving 
and reacting to the pre-eminent emotions, aspirations and defeats 
of mankind. The emphasis he lays on Moussorgsky is a legiti- 
mate reflex of his dominant characteristic and, incidentally, 
the dominant characteristic of most modern art. I mean the tend- 
ency in the direction of an uncurbed, uncensored, instinctive, in- 
discriminate expression, expression first and last at the ex- 
pense of that poise, that satisfying equitableness that was once 
assumed to be the indispensable concomitant of all great art. 
There was a time when the artist accepted as a fundamental pre- 
cept the fact that however much he wanted to express himself 
he must express himself beautifully or not at all. To-day he is 
concerned sheerly in expression—the beauty must take care of 
itself. To-day’s professed admiration for work of an energetic, 
original, but, too often, undisciplined character may represent a 
valuable impulse towards a future consummation, but it fails to 
supply us with an actual, immediate and supreme achievement. 
The music of Ornstein, to a lesser or greater degree as you choose, 
is, I believe, an audacious experimentation rather than an 
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accomplished beauty. For my part, I would say the same of Mous- 
sorgsky. Artists of this type are necessary; they contribute much 
that is valuable, but they do not supply us with that ultimate in- 
tegration that marks the supreme masterwork. One would not 
commit the indiscretion of comparing them with the supreme mas- 
terwork if they themselves did not compel a comparison by their 
own valuations of themselves and disparagement of others. When 
these gentlemen throw their tentative trifling with effects, their 
preoccupation with sensation or sheer sound or sheer instrumental 
color into a challenge of a conception such as the last act of Tris- 
tan, let us say, we realize the pathetic invalidity of their scope, 
their vision, their judgment. The third act of Tristan is perhaps 
emotional art’s high-water mark; nowheres else is concentrated 
so profound, significant and explosive a contents of spiritual and 
neurotic activity. It is Music’s King Lear. But mark the intel- 
lectual strength that grasps in both hands this welter of almost 
intolerable anguish, holding it tenaciously, building climax in 
superb juxtaposition to climax, shaping a supreme and impeccable 
consistency out of the hallucinations of a fever-stricken, vision- 
haunted brain. We call this great art, just as we call the Death 
and Apotheosis of Strauss great art despite its tawdry, meretricious 
trimmings. Here we see art’s various elements subordinating 
themselves to the commands of the master-builder who builds with 
the great end of the perfect whole in view. 

The failure of modern music is, I think, its failure to hold in 
equitable relationship its various components, to work as with a 
foreordained and inspirational instinctiveness towards the goal 
of an ultimate and satisfying symmetry. It supplies us, perhaps,~ 
with a unique sensation; it fails to supply us with an indispensable 
utterance. That it has furnished us with a new kind of sound is 
indisputable, but it has not yet co-ordinated this sound with a 
significant appeal to the fundamentals of our human nature. It 
is sound that hints perpetually at the sinster and the supernatural; 
at times it seems full of the whirring and screaming of black wild 
wings in headlong hurry under winter skies. It is a strange, 
screeching, groaning kind of sound—a veritable travail of sound. 
In Schénberg and Ornstein it is devoid of sun, of the gracious 
glow of life and the thing we have hitherto believed to be beauty. 
In Loeffler, Ravel, Debussy, it is a very evanescent stirring and 
quivering of heat waves, of silver distances, of faint golden horn- 
callings out of an immemorial past. More and more has sound 
attempted to go beyond our conscious limitations, our mortal rec- 
ognitions, to commemorate less and less the visible world of deed 
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and rhythm. It is music that echoes in an underlayer of our con- 
sciousness, hypnotic, insistent music, music that lures with its 
waving vaporous outline, its shimmering surfaces. But in attain- 
ing this very estimable quality of a superlative subtility, an nth 
degree of intimation, modern music—all modern art, for that 
matter—has sacrificed the strength that is inherent in a frank, 
open speech. It denies us a direct statement. It denies us a sub- 
stantial message. We question whether a substantial message 
can be delivered through a harmonic system essentially suggestive 
rather than definite. To sum up, is not modern music deficient in 
an intellectual stamina; is not an inability to think vigorously and 
profoundly its dominant characteristic? 

I would suggest that we are predisposed to think and feel 
and appraise within the infinitesimal limits of our convenience, 
our epoch, our environment. Without taking my own point of 
view at all seriously, I submit that no one of our contemporary 
musicians is great in the sense of personal permanence, of per- 
sonal survival. But as influences, as contributors to that master 
of the unguessable future, they are all great. And that is what I 
personally think the contemporary composer is—tributaries, one 
and all of them, to that composer of the future who will succeed 
Wagner as Wagner succeeded Beethoven. This composer, vaguely 
adumbrated by our experience of what has been, will avail himself 
of the contributions of these men to the development of music just 
as Wagner availed himself of the contributions of his predecessors 
and contemporaries. He will weld into an equitable and compre- 
hensive whole elements that, exploited to the exclusive extent that 
they are exploited by the men of our day, impair their own validity 
and stultify themselves. In common with all modern art, modern 
music has erred, I think, in allowing a personal and original idiom 
to become too often a premeditated idiosyncrasy, in allowing a 
personal method and manner of expression to become too often 
a sole preoccupation. I cannot believe that the human heart and 
soul finds an adequate response to its inveterate needs in the 
exclusive cacophony of a Stravinsky, a Schénberg or an Ornstein. 
I do not say their contribution is negligible. I believe it is a per- 
fectly legitimate heightening and intensifying of the harmonic 
side of music, just as I believe Grainger’s efforts to attain a new 
kind of sound and a greater rhythmic emancipation are invaluable 
efforts. What these men do not give us is precisely what the 
indispensable spokesman does give us—a clear articulating of 
that kind of simple, unforgettable proclamation that speaks to us 
of immemorial failings, of divine possibilities. In all those 
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eminent moments in music where we feel that a great thought has 
been delivered, the masters are met on the cosmical common 
meeting ground of a stark, diatonic outspokenness. Choose what 
you please—the last movement of the Fifth Symphony, the Chopin 
C minor Etude, opus 25, the stupendous peroration pealed out 
by tonic, dominant and sub-dominant over the dead Siegfried, 
the last movement of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony; here in 
these supreme moments, the means employed are almost identical. 
The sterilizing seductions and vagaries of mood are eliminated; 
sound stands forth a sovereign thing, not pretty nor luxuriant nor 
ornate, but hinting tremendously of some farther, higher scheme, 
austere and nobly reticent. In comparison with these moments, 
intricacy and color seem spurious things, and the experimentings 
of to-day mere travesties and caricatures of greatness. 
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THE WAR BETWEEN THE FIXED AND 
MOVABLE DOH: 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


THEREAL as music is, it has not escaped the perpetual 
K war between the Objective and the Relative. For this 
has raged for centuries between the Fixed and Movable 
Doh as a means of teaching singing from notes. The earliest no- 
tation and nomenclature known, those of the Chinese and Hindoos, 
were based on absolute pitch. The Greeks employed both prin- 
ciples. So did the Christian church; and the system of neumes 
which it invented to represent relative pitch was the first musical 
notation consisting of independent signs, as distinct from letters, 
in the world’s history.! 

Neumes were, however, so indefinite as to cause Isadore of 
Seville to declare that “‘unless sounds are retained in the memory, 
they perish, because they cannot be written.” Then came the 
invaluable invention of the staff. But though the staff contains 
relative as well as absolute pitch, it does not express it. 

Hence it is evidence of that consummate educative genius 
which earned for Guido of Arezzo the title “Inventor Musice” 
that he both developed the staff notation—adding two black 
lines to the red and yellow ones already existing—and invented a 
new system of relative notation. 

Each line of the tune to a hymn written by Paulus Diaconus 
about 770 A.D. happened to begin one degree of the scale higher 
than the preceding line; or Guido purposely composed it so that 
it would. And Guido determined that the syllable which was 
sung to the first note of each line should be the permanent name 
for the degree of the scale which the note happened to be. These 
syllables were UT, RE, MI, FA, SOL, LA. The scale was, of 
course, that hexachordal one which at this time had been substi- 
tuted—most probably by Guido himself—for the tetrachordal 
system borrowed from the Greeks. 

Some writers say that Guido used his syllables in place of 
the Greek ones previously in use—(presumably Hypate, Parhy- 
pate, Lichnos, Mese)—but his letter, “De Ignoto Cantu’’? to his 
friend Michael, gives the impression that the prevailing practice 
was that of singing by ear. With this he compares the splendid 


1[ am told that the Japanese have a system of signs, but cannot give its date, as 
my informant, an official of the British Museum, is away on war work. 


2Gerbert Scriptores, ti, 43. 
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results of his new plan. “Certain of them [his choir boys] have 
succeeded, easily, within three days, in singing melodies previously 
unknown to them; a result which formerly, by the other methods, 
could not have been brought about in many weeks.” But he 
did more than this: he taught the Pope, John XIX., to sing 
correctly at sight in one lesson! 

This interchange between rote-singing and note-singing forms 
an interesting example of the ebb and flow always so conspicuous 
in human evolution. For as late as the mid-eighteenth century 
choir-boys in English cathedrals sang the elaborate contrapuntal 
works of Tye, Tallis and Gibbons by ear. Leastways John 
Camidge, a pupil of Handel’s, appointed organist of York Minster in 
1756, was the first to teach the cathedral boys to sing from notes. 

The movable-tonic or relative character of Guido’s system was 
necessitated by the lack of a seventh note (e. g., B in the hexa- 
chord of C). To obtain an additional higher note, “La” was 
called ““Re” and the following note was sung as “Mi.” Other 
changes, or “Mutations,” as they were called, were made in a 
similar manner. 

Perhaps the reader should be reminded that the familiar word 
“gamut” for a scale, especially that of G, is a shortened form of 
“gamma-ut,” meaning the hexachord in which the G on the bottom 
line of the bass stave, called by Guido “gamma” (it is a note lower 
than the bottom note of the Greek system) was “Ut” or tonic. 
It is the equivalent of our modern “Key G,” or “Doh is G”’. 

Students of harmony are sometimes puzzled by the old me- 
dieval warning against the false relation of the tritone:— 


Mi contra Fa 
Diabolus est in musica, 


for in our scale the tritone lies between Fa and Si, or “Te,” as it 
is now called. The explanation is that in a hexachord there was 
no “Si,” and the objectionable interval had to be described as 
lying between the Fa of a scale and the ‘‘Mi’”’ of the scale beginning 
on its fifth note, modulation to which was then, as now, the 
commonest ‘mutation.’ The exigencies of rhyme obviously 
account for putting the syllables in the wrong order! 

Ail sound is an effect of vibrations of the air on the ‘drum’ of 
the ear—where there is no ear there is no sound; and all music 
the effect of a certain class of sounds on the mind. But in recent 
times the term “mental effects” has been especially applied to 
the individual character which distinguishes each degree of the 
scale from its neighbours: a character which, being due to six 
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intervals, in other words to the whole environment of a note in a 
familiar tonality, is stronger than that of any separate interval. 
Guido seems to have appreciated this fact and based his system 
on it, for writing to his friend Michael he says: “If, then, an ex- 
perienced singer shall so know the opening of each of these sections 
[z. e., lines of the hymn-tune] that he can, without hesitation, begin 
forthwith any one of them that he pleases, he will early be able 
to utter, with absolute correctness, each of these six notes, wherever 
he may see them” (i. e., though the interval between each note 
and that which precedes it is different from what it was in the 
original tune). 

Like all innovators, and revivers of forgotten truths, Guido 
met with keen opposition, especially, as was to be expected, in 
his own country. Johannes Cotto, or Cotton, a high authority of 
uncertain nationality but most probably English, writing just 
fifty years after Guido’s death, says that the syllables ut, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, were used by the English, French, and Germans, but 
that the Italians had others! (Presumably they retained names 
founded on those of the Greek tetrachord). 

Relative pitch, it is important to remember, may be applied 
in either of two ways: namely, either in Guido’s way, by the re- 
lationship of each note to the key-note; or by the distance of each 
note from that immediately preceding it. This latter system is 
called “Singing by Interval.” It is imperfect, since intervals 
nominally the same, whole tones for instance, are not necessarily 
really so; and intervals nominally a degree different, for instance 
augmented 2nds and minor 3rds, vary only to an extent almost 
imperceptible, and on keyed instruments are identical! 

Greek theorists were adepts at hair-splitting in regard to 
intervals, but Hellenic vocalists evidently sang by key-relation- 
ship. The inventor of singing by interval appears to have been 
a Swabian contemporary of Guido’s, named Hermannus Con- 
tractus, who thus was a greater innovator than the old ‘Inventor 
Musice’ himself. For while Guido applied a new nomenclature 
to what was essentially an old system, Hermann the Lame applied 
old names—letters of the alphabet—to what was essentially a 
new system. Thus “e” stood for a unison, and “‘s” for a semi- 


tone, a dot showing ascent or descent. The Munich Library con- 
tains one or two 11th and 12th century Mss. in which Hermann’s 
interval-notation is added over neume notation, but the system 
does not appear to have been adopted extensively till centuries 
after its invention. Its revival was probably due to the applica- 
tion in the early 17th century of the sol-fa syllables to notes of 
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fixed pitch, which rendered some other notation of relativity 
necessary. Despite the imperfections named, a knowledge of in- 
tervals is extremely useful in music of uncertain tonality. 

Simple as Guido’s system was in itself, it is to be remembered 
that the sol-fa syllables were only used orally. Not for over five 
hundred years were they written or printed, and then only along- 
side of staff notation notes, and in a book believed to be in this 
respect unique. This was a certain edition issued in 1567 of ““Les 
CL Pseaumes mis en rime francgoise par Clement Marot et 
Theodore Beza.”’ The copy in Innerpeffray Library, Perthshire, 
Scotland, is the only copy known: other editions of the same year 
do not contain the sol-fa syllables. 

The illustration facing this page is the exact size of the 
original (234 inches by 414). “CL. MA.” are the initials of 
Clement Marot. (Other psalms have “TH. BE.,” indicating 
Theodore Beza). The music is written in the Tenor clef without 
bar-lines, the first example of which in single-voice parts occurs 
in a book published by Henry Lawes, 1653. The Time-signature 
indicates a half-note, or minim, beat; and the rhythm is quadru- 
ple, though an odd triple measure occurs at the end of the fourth 
stave (the mixture of duple or quadruple and triple measures was 
not uncommon at the period). The mark at the end of each 
stave is a ‘direct’ foreshowing the position of the first-note on 
the next stave. The short perpendicular stroke following, e. g., the 
fourth note of the second stave, is equivalent to a double bar and 
indicates the end of a line of the poetry. The sol-fa marks are 
applied, of course, on the contemporary principles of ‘Mutation.’ 

Stave 1: The first note is Re in the hexachord of C; the 
fourth Re in the hexachord of G. 

Stave 3: Second note La in C; third note Fa in F. 

Stave 4: First note Re in C; second note Re in G; the sixth 
and seventh notes are respectively Fa and Mi in F; the eighth Re 
in G. The ‘V’ before the fifth note indicates ‘Ut,’ since changed 
to ‘Do’ except in France. 

Stave 5: The fourth note is La in hexachord of C. 

The initials of syllables were not used alone as an independent 
notation till early in the nineteenth century. Guido invented ‘a 
system in which each joint of the left-hand fingers stood for one 
of the twenty notes of his seven overlapping hexachords; the right 
hand being used as pointer. And an adaptation of this system is 
in use to-day. But in sol-fa-ing from notes the singer had to deter- 
mine the constantly recurring mutations for himself by certain rules. 
A glance at the illustration will show how complex a business 
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this was. And one cannot be surprised to learn from a curious 
old poem written by Thomas Tusser, a chorister of S. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, about 1535, that choir-boys generally had a bad 
time of it', or that Mutation came to be known as “Cruz et tormen- 
tum puerorum.” Nor was it only singers of tender years who 
groaned under its complications. As late as the 18th century 
the mistakes made by distinguished pupils goaded one of Italy’s 
greatest teachers, Francesco Durante, into exclaiming that “if 
they would only sing the syllables in tune, they might name them 
after devils if they liked.” 

Humanity has often suffered for centuries for lack of some 
device, so simple when once known that one wonders how Adam 
managed to give it the go-by. Did not the Romans build costly 
aqueducts when, since water rises to its own level, a few yards of 
piping would have done equally well! And musicians suffered 
from “mutation” for 800 years through lack of a device—-the 
“‘bridge-tone’’—so obvious that in the 19th century Aimé Paris 
in France, a teacher named Auberlen in Germany, and John Cur- 
wen in England, invented it independently of each other! 

Again, that the addition of a single note to the hexachord 
would lead to the octave, the pivot round which all music most 
naturally duplicates, and incalculably simplify “mutation,” seems 
to us so obvious that one wonders why our ancestors were so long 
in discovering the fact. Especially as the Egyptians and Chinese 
were acquainted with the octave 3,000 years B.C. Yetit was not 
till about 1550 A.D. that suggestions for a seventh note began 
to be made. Conspicuous among its sponsors were Zarlino and 
Hubert Waelrant, the name eventually decided upon for the new 
comer being “Si.”” But great as were the advantages of the new 
scale-formula, it was long before its older rival fell out of the race. 
Hexachords lingered on till Mattheson pronounced their funeral 
oration in 1717. Thus the (European) Octave System will have 
to last nearly four hundred years longer before it can claim to 
have done duty for as long as did Guido’s hexachords. And 
where Neo-Romanticism, the Impressionist School, and Futurists, 
will have led us by A.D. 2317 the writer would prefer to be ex- 
cused from saying. 

Early in the 17th century a development took place in Great 
Britain which, in view of English eminence at that time, especially 
in vocal music, is somewhat remarkable. Guido would certainly 
have called it retrogression! For while retaining four of his 


1Tusser contrasts the humane treatment he himself had received under good old 
John Redford, Organist of S. Paul’s, with the brutal treatment then more common. 
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syllables, this method was nothing less than a return to the Greek 
tetrachordal system. In 1618 Thomas Campion, in his treatise 
on Counterpoint, advocated the disuse of Ut and Re; Charles 
Butler in his “Principles of Music,” published in 1636, declared 
these two notes already obsolete; and Playford’s “Introduction 
to the Skill of Music,” 1655, confirms him. 

The period which witnessed the introduction of the ‘Si,’ or 
Leading-note is that in which Sir Hubert Parry regards modern 
harmony as having been achieved. This therefore is a conveni- 
ent place in which to point out that harmonists have a nomen- 
clature, and two notations, all of which are purely relative: the 
terms Tonic, Supertonic, and so on, relate to the key; the Arabic 
numerals employed in “figured bass’? (which antedates the year 
1600) relate to the lowest note of each chord; and Roman nume- 
rals, of more recent introduction, to the root of each chord. Yet 
harmony pedagogues have been among the bitterest opponents 
of any purely relative notation for singers! 

Allusion should also be made to a system which, though it 
did not appear at earliest till about 1480, and has long been obso- 
lete, had a great vogue for nearly three hundred years. This 
was “Tablature,” a highly pictorial notation, consisting of lines, 
letters, numerals, and other symbols; employed exclusively for 
instrumental music; varying greatly according to the instrument 
it applied to, and also in different countries and at different times. 
It belonged strictly to the category of “‘absolute pitch” systems, 
each sign representing a particular string, hole, or key, of an 
instrument. To avoid misunderstanding it should be explained 
that the word was occasionally employed as synonymous with 
‘notation,’ irrespective of details, but its literal application was 
exclusively instrumental. And just as we now distinguish be- 
tween the “Old” notation and “‘Sol-fa,” so in the olden days 
music written on the staff was said to be “gamut-way,” and that 
in tablature ‘lyra-way’. 

It will therefore be seen that European music in the days of 
Cavalieri and Peri was written in four chief ways:— 


RELATIVE 
Sol-fa: syllables; Vocal. 
Figured-Bass: Symbols and numerals; Theoretic and Instru- 
mental. 
ABSOLUTE 
Staff-notation: symbols; Vocal and Instrumental. 
Tablature: symbols; Instrumental. 
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The development of the hexachord into a septachord, and 
the consequent advent of the octave system, should have been 
an unmixed good. But human perversity determined otherwise. 
When a seventh note from the original Ut, or tonic, could be ob- 
tained without recourse to the intricacies of Mutation, the prac- 
tice began of applying the vocal syllables to notes of fixed instead 
of relative pitch, these being those of the key of C, or Hexachordon 
nature, as it was called; and also of using them in instrumental 
music. Alphabetic names, which had been used for two thou- 
sand years, fell into disuse, especially in France and Italy, and for 
the first time in European history vocal notation was based on 
the “Fixed Doh.” 

Some fifty years after the advent of “Si’’ the name “Ut” was 
changed to “Do,” almost everywhere but in France, doubtless as 
being more singable. About 1750 syllables were invented for the 
representation of chromatic notes. A century later, in Britain, 
“Si” was changed to “Ti,” to avoid use of the same initial letter, 
Sol to “Soh,” and the spelling of other names Anglicised. 

In 1889 an examiner in sight-singing tested 340 of the students 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, and he found that of these, 
who, being embryo professionals, represented far more than the 
average capacity for music, only 50—one in seven—had anything 
but a remote idea of absolute pitch. Obviously, therefore, the 
vast mass of people can sing only by some form of relative pitch 
—the Movable Doh, or Intervals. 

The completion of the full cycle of keys, involving seven 
sharps and flats, invests singing by interval with an extreme com- 
plexity to those not familiar with a key-board. In regard to the 
numerical name of an interval the staff notation is a model of clear- 
ness. But, as every interval is constantly found in two, and 
frequently three, dimensions, the numerical name is not only in- 
sufficient but often misleading. For, to give an example, a second 
may be greater than a third! And though the expression of these 
variants is accurate, it is clear only to those familiar with a be- 
wildering maze of ‘signature’ and ‘accidental’ inflexions and 
counter-marks. If anyone doubts this let him tell some intelligent 
friend that the following “second” 


is major in keys from no sharps to two; minor in three to four; 
major in five to seven; and similarly in regard to flats. That there 
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The earliest known numeral notation From the Siren Coelestis, 


1638, by G. Victorinus. 
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are eleven “‘seconds” in an average voice and that the rule varies 
with each. That there are forty other intervals—making fifty- 
one altogether—in his voice. That there are two clefs in ordinary 
use—there were five— and all the intervals must be learnt sepa- 
rately on each. That an accidental sharp to the lower note of an 
interval lessens it; to the higher note increases it. That with a 
flat the reverse is the case. That a natural to the lower note in 
sharp signatures increases, to a higher note, lessens, an interval. 
That with a flat the reverse is the case. That sharps or flats ap- 
plied to both notes do not alter the nature of the interval, but 
only its pitch. Then ask the friend to sing passages of varied 
intervals ascending and descending in different keys—or even to 
name the intervals! 

“How,” it may be asked, “this being so, have the Fixed- 
Dohites attained the high position they have often reached?” 
Simply because, though holding a copy in their hands, and read- 
ing the numerical interval from it, they learnt its nature by in- 
stinct and rote. “They are never safe,” declared a great English 
conductor, Sir Joseph Barnby, “‘outside the key of C’’. 

On the other hand, there are few passages, even in the most 
chromatic and complex music, which cannot be related to a key- 
note. Not only so, but it is remarkable how many, when so re- 
lated, prove to be diatonic. Thus in the soprano part of the 
“Messiah” there are only three really chromatic notes! 

No wonder, then, that during the two hundred years since 
Guido’s movable syllables were misapplied to notes of fixed pitch, 
the history of notation has chiefly, and especially in Northern 
countries, been a record of attempts to revive or invent a vocal 
system based on key relationship. 

At first sight numerals seem to be pre-eminently suitable for 
the notation of relative pitch, and not unnaturally all the earlier 
attempts to revive a movable Doh system were based on them. 
The first appears to have been that contained in the English 
edition, published in 1638, of the Siren Celestis, by G. Victorinus. 
The original edition, published at Munich in 1616, presumably 
did not contain the numerals, for the edition of 1622, of which a 
copy is in the British Museum, does not. A preface by the Eng- 
lish editor, Wm. Braythwayt, leaves little doubt that they were 
invented by Victorinus expressly for the English edition. I can 
discover no particulars about Victorinus except that he was a 
composer, and published the original edition at his own expense. 
The facing illustration is taken from the British Museum copy 
just referred to. 
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France may claim the next effort, through Jean Jacques 
Souhaitty, a Franciscan monk at Paris who used numeral notation 
for popular instruction in singing, as explained in his three primers, 
the earliest of which was published in 1665. Neither Victorinus 
nor Souhaitty have received the credit which is their due. The 
former is mentioned by Eitner in his Bibliographie, and in Henry 
Davey’s excellent History of English Music, but apparently by 
no one else; and Souhaitty is mentioned by very few writers. His 
countryman and namesake, Jean Jacques Rousseau, who, seventy- 
eight years later (1742) proposed to replace notes with numerals, 
has been awarded a greater share of the credit than belonged to 
him, especially as his suggestions came to nothing. Exactly two 
hundred years after Victorinus published his Siren Celestis the 
scheme found another German advocate in Bernard C. L. Natorp, 
whose two courses of singing for elementary schools, published in 
1816 and 1820, were founded on a numeral notation. They passed 
through several editions. 

It was in France, however, that a numeral notation was to 
achieve its greatest success. In 1818 Pierre Galin, a teacher of 
mathematics at Bordeaux, published his ‘“‘Meloplast,” a large stave 
on which he pointed out notes, on tonic-relationship principles, 
to a class: it was what is now called a “Modulator.” The written 
notation consisted of numerals, but the names sung were the old 
sol-fa syllables. An ardent disciple of Galin’s, Aimé Paris, (1798- 
1866) added an admirable system of syllables representing time- 
divisions: this has since been incorporated in the English Sol-fa 
system. A complete exposition of the method was published in 
1850 by Emile Chevé, and it is now known as the Gain-Paris- 
Chevé system. Though in its earlier stages much olpposition 
was encountered, the method has been very largely adopted in 
the land of its origin; Auber and Berlioz gave it their countenance; 
and it is allowed to be used in the Communal Schools. It has 
also been introduced into Great Britain, but met with little suc- 
cess for reasons which will shortly be obvious. 
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Fragment of ‘God save the King,’ in two parts, 
in Galin—Paris—Chevé notation. 
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The English Tonic-sol-fa system owes its modern form not 
to a Son of Jubal but to one whom I may call a Daughter of Mi- 
riam. It is the only great musical movement inaugurated by one 
of the gentler sex. About 1812 Sarah Ann Glover, daughter of a 
clergyman living at Norwich, England, tried to teach a lad to 
teach himself to sing church music by pasting the twelve letters 
O to Z on the twelve notes of an octave of the piano, and writing 
on paper the letter-names of a tune. O, P, Q, and the rest of it, 
looking barbarous, she wrote the sol-fa syllables on a Movable Doh 
basis under the letters. She very soon found that her pupil never 
looked at the letter-names, the syllables being sufficient. The 
result was her Norwich Sol-fa Ladder; her “Manual of the Nor- 
wich Sol-fa System’ (1845) and her “Tetrachordal System” 
(1850). Like Guido, eight hundred years earlier, she taught 
children—those of Norwich Charity School and others—to sing 
from notes in two or three lessons; and if she did not teach the Pope 
to sing in one lesson, she taught a cleric at the other end of the 
ecclesiastical firmament, and with much more momentous results. 

John Curwen, after fruitless attempts to sing by the fixed 
Doh method, became an ardent disciple of Miss Glover’s, and ended 
by perfecting her system and carrying it to heights its authoress 
had never dreamed of. This all the world knows: but of the self- 
sacrifice by which a non-conformist minister on £160 a year 
launched a new notation on the world and founded a great pub- 
lishing house; and of the courage needed to enable an amateur, 
possessing no special gifts of ear or voice, to do battle against an 
army of professional Goliaths entrenched in the high places of the 
musical world, only those who have read the Life of John Curwen 
can have any adequate idea. Suffice it to say that in the early 
days no publisher would look at John Curwen’s manuscripts: 
there is now not a music-printing house in the Kingdom without 
its sol-fa type.! 

In 1880 the then Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
London (the late Sir G. A. Macfarren), who at one time supported 
the movement, endeavoured to oust the system from the national 
schools: it is now taught in the Royal Academy of Music itself! 
In America its first advocate appears to have been Mr. T. F. 
Seward, of New York, a pupil of Dr. Lowell Mason, who after 
mastering the method in England in 1877, returned to the States 
and began a vigorous campaign in spreading it.* 


‘John Curwen’s son, J. Spencer Curwen, who carried on his father’s work, died 
while this article was being written—just a century after his father was born. 

2Those interested in the history of ‘short-cut’ notations would do well to study the 
efforts of our early American Psalmodists, especially Andrew Law, 1750-1821.—Ed. 
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It is worthy of note that the modern notation of relative pitch 
has been the work almost exclusively of laymen to musical science. 
Guido of Arezzo and Souhaitty were monks; Marot and Beza were 
both originally lawyers; G. Victorinus was a composer, but that 
the art was his livelihood is not clear; Rousseau, though the great- 
est composer among the pioneers, was primarily a philosopher; 
Natorp was a German pastor; Galin was a teacher of mathematics; 
Paris was a lawyer; and Chevé a doctor of medicine; Sarah Ann 
Glover was an honorary church worker; and John Curwen a Con- 
gregational minister. 

Doubtless it is owing to the many nationalities and types of 
mind who have contributed to the notation of relative pitch that its 
most popular form, Tonic-sol-fa, has spread with such astonish- 
ing rapidity. Up to March 3lst, 1916, 971,780 certificates had 
been issued by the Tonic-sol-fa College. Its simplicity appeals 
to children, many millions of whom are learning it in schools. Its 
philosophical basis and scientific accuracy have won warm en- 
comiums from men of learning such as Dr. Pole, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Lord Rayleigh, and Mr. A. J. Ellis. Nor is it Englishmen only 
who have warmly espoused the Sol-fa system: Professor Helmholtz 
of Berlin declared it to be “the natural way of learning music,” 
and some twenty-five or thirty years ago the German St. Cecilia 
Society introduced it with success into the land of the musical 
giants; while M. Braun, Inspector of Normal Colleges in Belgium, 
expressed the opinion that ““Tonic-sol-fa ought to be the admi- 
ration of Europe.” In 1907, which was regarded as the Jubilee 
of the movement, Mr. J. S. Curwen said :— 

Tonic Sol-fa has now spread to all parts of the world, and is ac- 
cepted by all sorts and conditions of people. The Universities Mission 
in Central Africa print our notation excellently. In America several 
text-books have appeared. At Toronto and Montreal it is taught in 
all the schools. The Kaffirs in South Africa have taken to it greatly. 
It has been taught on the Nile, and instructions have been printed in 
Arabic. A Chinese modulator has been produced in several parts of 
the Empire. In Madagascar, out of 1,000 schools, eighty-five per cent. 
teach Tonic Sol-fa. In all our Australian Colonies it is known, and in 
most of them it is officially recognized in the schools. It is taught in 
Japan and Nova Scotia, and in the training ships of our own Royal Navy. 
The students of the Church Missionary College at Islington and of the 
Wesleyan Foreign Missionary College at Richmond have learnt it for 
years, and carried it to every part of the globe. The Rev. J. W. Hand- 
ford is teaching it to the Sioux Indians in South Dakota. The Roman 
Catholics like the notation because it fits in so well with the Gregorian 
system; the Jewish Rabbis use it to help them in their inflected reading 
of the Scriptures. In short, its truth and simplicity have caused it 
to penetrate everywhere. 
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(Sol-fa notation of a four-part hymn-tune—‘“There is a fountain’”—transcribed 
into the Chinese Numeral Type system invented by the Rev. W. H. Murray.) 


The staff notation has been called the universal language. 
Unless the present war should impose a reservation, probably 
temporary, it needs no Don Quixote to dream of a time when 
Italian sol-fa syllables, with French time-names and English 
time-marks, may have become as universal a notation of relative 
pitch as the staff-notation is of music generally. 





A PLEA FOR PURE CHURCH MUSIC * 
By N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


T may seem, perhaps, paradoxical to plead for church music 
I in churches, but so very far from the essence and spirit of 
true ecclesiastical music has church music of to-day digressed, 
it is, indeed, an exception to find unquestionable religious music 
in a church service. Music used in the church of to-day differs 
but little from that of the concert-hall or the opera. There appears 
to be prevalent an almost uniform idea that music sung in churches 
must be secular in spirit in order to interest congregations. Appar- 
ently, many choirmasters consider that they are doing their best 
to please the public, when they intentionally include cheap, 
sentimental music on their programs and exclude examples of 
the best religious compositions. There is but one place in which 
religious music may be satisfactorily performed—and that is in 
the church. Secular music is acceptable with equal interest in 
the theatre, the home, the restaurant, the concert-hall, or the 
opera. The field of religious music is abundant with impressive 
works. Why these should be passed over for a type of music 
which does not, and cannot ever be properly associated with the 
ritual of the church, is difficult to explain upon any basis. In 
general, church standards are not nearly so high as those prevailing 
in the secular field. 

Religious music was the progenitor of all modern music, and 
had not the early church carefully fostered the art, it is doubtful 
to just what degree it might have developed. The music of 
Palestrina, Vittoria, Praetorius, Gabrieli, Orlando di Lasso, 
Bach, Arcadelt, and many other composers, both ancient and 
modern, is neglected in the church of to-day. Its performance is 
abandoned to the concert-hall, where it is lamentably out of 
place. Rarely does a Sunday pass by, however, but that some 
distorted selection from the works of Richard Wagner, or some 
other operatic composer, is rendered, with a religious text written 
in. The causes of this deplorable situation are numerous; reference 
is here made to but a few of the important ones. 

The prime consideration, it would appear, is the type of 
musician engaged in the regular direction of church music. Ob- 
viously, good music cannot be understood by an undeveloped 
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musician, nor is such a person capable of using intelligent judgment 
in selecting such music for performance. The general attitude 
of the young musician toward the field of church music may be 
summed up in the word “organ.” The majority of church music 
schools apparently make this their chief attraction. Entering 
the field through a study of this instrument, perhaps with no 
other musical training worthy of mention, and having secured 
some kind of a position, the student concentrates his entire 
activities upon furthering his ability as a performer. For a position 
he is selected by a “‘music committee,” which always judges a 
choirmaster upon his ability as an organist! And music committees, 
it is to be regretted, are generally composed of men who have 
no appreciation of church music or ecclesiastical style. Notwith- 
standing these vital facts, their judgments are final in most 
matters appertaining to the musical department of the church. 
The inevitable result is that the committee selects a fine technician 
and entrusts him with the destinies of the music of that church. 
Thus, slowly but surely, the church drifts further away from true 
church music, and the secular spirit dominates. Concert organ 
playing attempts to usurp the rightful place of religious music— 
but without success. 

Any musician who approaches work in church music more 
or less along the lines briefly described above, is not prepared 
to accomplish much of value, nor will his name find its way into 
the musical histories of the country. It is to be acknowledged 
that all of our Western churches have organs, good or bad, (more 
often the latter!), and it further appears that they must be played 
every Sunday. In truth, however, this is but the smallest part 
of church music, and it cannot be denied that a great advance in 
ecclesiastical music would be made if all the church organs in 
the country could be destroyed! Vocal music was the first music 
in the history of man. It will always be the truest and most 
genuine form of musical expression, and will be ever inseparable 
from religious ritual. While organ music has, on the whole, 
greatly disfigured the music of the church, it will never be able 
to completely supplant it. The moving picture houses are fast 
catching up with the churches in respect to being equipped with 
large fine orgatis, and, on the whole, one hears better performing 
in the former, for here the organist generally possesses a fine 
technique. An organ is not a church instrument by virtue of 
any inherent qualities, nor was it introduced in churches until a 
comparatively late century, at which time ecclesiastical music 
had already attained to a very high plane. When the instrument 
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was introduced it aroused great opposition both in Europe and 
in this country. As a solo instrument it has unquestionable, but 
nevertheless limited, value, but it merely mocks a thoroughly 
well trained choir, and at best only detracts from the results of 
their efforts. 

A musician who undertakes to do serious work in church 
music must make a comprehensive study of the music of the 
early church, antedating the introduction of instrumental accom- 
paniment. Such a study must include the early music of all 
nations. Further, it is essential that he possess a thorough 
general education, and a well developed appreciation of activity 
in other fields of musical endeavor—the orchestra, chamber 
music, the opera, etc. The prerequisites for a director in the 
secular field are fairly well established, but in the church field 
there are practically none. The laxest methods prevail, and the 
church entrusts her music to any sort of an individual who is 
able to play the organ. The requirements here should be much 
more severe; and should be adhered to in the strictest sense. 
Genuine religious music is neither rendered, understood, nor 
fostered by the majority of church directors of to-day. Its place 
is filled by secular compositions. Perhaps it would be a wise 
plan to establish a committee of censors for each denomination. 
Such a committee might be composed of musicians whose stand- 
ards were unquestionable. They would pass upon selections 
worthy of being sung in churches of that denomination. By this 
process it would be a simple matter to dispose of dross. Such a 
plan would be a decided step in advance. 

The boy choir, as maintained in this country at least, is 
responsible for a good percentage of the degeneration of church 
music. Choirmasters instructing boys have so many difficulties 
with which to cope, that they naturally seek easy, so-called 
“popular” anthems, generally very rhythmical in character. 
As boy choirs are conducted here, such music is almost a necessity, 
for, with boys leaving constantly, it is nigh impossible to develop 
a good style. Further, the difficulty of obtaining “male altos” 
(who “sing” falsetto), and the expense of remunerating such 
persons, results in a choir being able to possess only a very limited 
number of altos—perhaps only two or three. There are many 
choirs composed of forty or fifty singers, which possess only 
two altos. Such an equipment necessarily limits the style and 
difficulty of the music presented. Clearly, rendition of true 
church music in such cases is nigh impossible, and, if attempted, 
would be badly lacking in the alto voice. Eight, or ten part 
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vocal writing, which is choral music at its best, would be further 
removed from adequate presentation. So, again, church standards 
suffer, and the church stands in her own light in permitting such 
hopeless institutions. 

There is no question amongst serious minded musicians 
that a cappella rendition is the great traditional ideal in church 
music. Critics, musicians, and clergymen alike have expressed 
themselves definitely on this point. From the earliest days, long 
before the introduction of instruments in churches, down to the 
present time, composers have always fostered the true church 
style. For, to some degree, at least, all of the master musicians 
have been interested in adding to the literature of so ancient an 
institution. Palestrina, Bach, Sweelink, Kastalsky, Cornelius, 
Mendelssohn, Verdi, Bortnyansky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschai- 
kowsky, Gounod, Gretchaninoff, as well as many other composers, 
have deemed the field of church music worthy of their most 
serious efforts. 

A well trained chorus is a complete musical unit, and requires 
no more support or accompaniment than does a symphony or- 
chestra or a band. It interprets to a fuller degree the emotions 
of the human mind in its worshipful, sorrowful, joyful or penitent 
attitude, for there is less taint of mechanical accessories than in 
any other musical production. A great choir is fully as inspiring 
and uplifting as is a fine orchestra, and to many individuals it 
is even a finer and more expressive instrument. 

The a cappella music of Gounod, Stainer, Sullivan, Barnby 
and Mendelssohn is, on the whole, similar in style, for these men 
did not fully comprehend the possibilities and scope of this style. 
Writing for an unaccompanied choir is something more than 
merely building up eight part chords, with correct voice leading. 
It cannot be denied that some of Gounod’s church music is well 
written, but, nevertheless, it lacks genuine churchly style. The 
English school, in general, is painfully academic, and uninspired. 
The music of the early church, however, is rich in splendid works, 
to which only one modern school may be compared—that of the 
Russian. The early church music was naturally limited in expres- 
sion and style, while the Russian school has had the advantage of 
developing under much more favorable conditions. The Russian 
composers, brought up entirely upon the a cappella style in the 
vocal field, have for centuries thought and composed in terms 
of pure vocal music, and not in terms of a keyboard. This school 
contains compositions of every conceivable type—compositions 
which never fail to arouse enthusiasm on account of the endless 
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combination of voices, parts, solos, cadences, harmonies and the 
like. Some are distinctly simple, being written in one key, per- 
haps for pages, but so skilfully written that one’s interest never 
wanes. Others are more modern, and hence correspondingly 
difficult. Again, some are written in ten or twelve voice parts, 
while others are mystic in the unusual use of unisons and open 
fifths. But all are unquestionably examples of legitimate church 
music. 

There is something grander and more compelling in pure 
choral renditions than there is in mixed choral and instrumental 
rendition, for in the former instance we hear the pure untempered 
harmonies, which cannot be produced by any other musical unit. 
Choirs have come to depend upon instrumental support for pitch 
and correct performance. There are very few choirs which at 
the present time could perfectly render a complete service without 
instrumental support. Nothing is conscientious effort; all is 
mere suggestion! 

There are, however, several choirs which of late have been 
giving evidence of the value and inspiration of a cappella singing, 
thereby proving the uselessness of accompaniment. It is evident 
that in training a choir for such work more rehearsals and more 
intense rehearsing are essential to success. It is an exacting 
process, which cannot be carried out indifferently. But when a 
chorus has reached the happy stage where they are conscious of 
their ability, great interest develops. In other words, such music 
gives a chance for individual responsibility, and it is this desire 
for individual responsibility which causes singers to seek solo 
positions. In this case all are soloists, for all have the same great 
responsibility. An enthusiastic beginning is the first prerequisite 
for success. 

Unaccompanied singing is a measure of musical ability and 
enthusiasm, and hence is of great value to the singer. It requires, 
however, approximately one year of conscientious training to 
produce a singer capable of participating in a cappella work. 
Singers have grown so accustomed to singing against an instru- 
ment in tempered intonation that they find themselves in great 
difficulties when they attempt pure vocal music. Such music is 
always sung in just, or true intonation, if rendered by choristers 
sufficiently trained in a cappella singing. Those whose ears have 
been corrupted find themselves at a loss in unaccompanied work. 
Their natural musical instinct leads them to sing just intervals, 
but their continued association with a tempered organ or a piano 
counteracts that. The result is singing horribly out of tune. A 
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choir which rehearses and performs entirely a cappella is a joy 
to hear—so luscious and pure are the harmonies created by their 
voices. Helmholtz, the great authority on the science of music, 
writes: 

In singing, the pitch can be made most easily and perfectly to follow 
the wishes of a fine musical ear. Hence, all music began with singing; 
and singing will always remain the true and natural school of all music. 
The only intervals which singers can strike with certainty and perfection 
are such as they can comprehend with certainty and perfection, and 
what the singer easily and naturally sings the hearer will also easily and 
naturally understand. 

But when are our singers to learn just intonation and make their 
ears sensitive for perfect chords? They are from the first taught to sing 
to the equally-tempered pianoforte. If a major chord is struck as an 
accompaniment, they may sing a perfect consonance with its root, its 
Fifth, or its Third. This gives them about the fifth part of a Semitone 
for their voices to choose from without decidedly singing out of harmony, 
and even if they sing a little sharper than consonance with the sharp 
Third requires, or a little flatter than consonance with the flat Fifth 
requires, the harmoniousness of the chord will not be really much more 
damaged. The singer who practices to a tempered instrument has no 
principle at all for exactly and certainly determining the pitch of his 
voice. 

On the other hand, we often hear four musical amateurs who have 
practised much together singing quartettes in perfectly just intonation. 
Indeed, my own experience leads me almost to affirm that quartettes are 
more frequently heard with just intonation when sung by young men 
who scarcely sing anything else, and often and regularly practice them, 
than when sung by instructed solo singers who are accustomed to the 
accompaniment of the pianoforte or orchestra. But correct intonation 
in singing even by a weak and unpractised voice, always sounds agreeable, 
whereas the richest and most practised voice offends the hearer when it 
sings false or sharpens. . . . 

The Tonic-sol-faists . . . . sing by natural, and not by tempered 
intervals. When their choirs are accompanied by a tempered organ, 
there are marked differences and disturbances, whereas they are in per- 
fect unison with General Thompson’s Enharmonic Organ (an instrument 
in just intonation—N. L. N.) . . . . I think no doubt can remain, if 
any doubt ever existed, that the intervals . . .. called natural, are 
really natural for uncorrupted ears; that moreover the deviations of 
tempered intonation are really perceptible and unpleasant to uncorrupted 
ears; and, lastly, that notwithstanding the delicate distinctions in par- 
ticular intervals, correct singing by natural intervals is much easier 
than singing in tempered intonation. 


Alexander J. Ellis, translator of the Helmholtz book, says: 


On December 27, 1869, at a meeting of the Tonic-sol-fa College, 
T had an unusual opportunity of contrasting the effect of just and tem- 
pered intonation in the singing of the same choir. It was a choir of about 
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sixty mixed voices, which had gained the prize at the International Ex- 
hibition at Paris in 1867, and had been kept well together ever since. 
After singing some pieces without accompaniment, and hence in the just 
intonation to which the singers had been trained, and with the most 
delightful effect of harmony, they sang a piece with a pianoforte accom- 
paniment. Of course, the pianoforte itself was inaudible among the 
mass of sound produced by sixty voices. But it had the effect of 
perverting their intonation, and the whole charm of the singing was at 
once destroyed. There was nothing left but the everyday singing of 
an ordinary choir. The disillusion was complete and the effect most 
unsatisfactory as a conclusion. 


The best opportunity in this country of hearing pure vocal 
music is offered by the singing of the now famous Choir of the 
Russian Cathedral of St. Nicholas, in New York City. This 
choir rehearses and performs entirely unsupported by an instru- 
ment. This is partly the reason that their singing seems to possess 
a certain charm which has not been felt here before. The conditions 
are decidedly against this ideal in the majority of cases, but, 
nevertheless, a few other choruses which receive a goodly 
amount of a cappella training, approximate the effects which 
the Russians produce. The reason that certain compositions 
sound so well when the Russian Choir sings them, and so unin- 
teresting and lifeless when other choral bodies attempt them, 
lies in the fact that both major and minor chords in just intonation 
are very different from those in tempered intonation. This 
difference is not so marked in piano music, where there is but 
little sostenuto, but in choral music, which, in the main, consists 
of sustained harmonies, it is very marked. The author has an 
organ, on which it is possible to play in just intonation in major 
and minor. The effect of the chords played upon this instrument 
is exactly the same as the effect of the chords sung by the Russian 
Choir. It is a great satisfaction to play on this instrument, and 
if chords are played on a well-tuned piano immediately after 
playing the organ, they sound horribly false and out of tune. 

Helmholtz states: 


The justly intoned chords, in favorable positions . . . . possess a full 
and, as it were, saturated harmoniousness; they flow on with a full 
stream, calm and smooth, without tremor or beat. Equally tempered, 
or Pythagorean chords, beside them sound rough, dull, trembling, rest- 
less. The difference is so marked that everyone, whether he is musically 
cultivated or not, observes it at once. Chords of the dominant seventh 
in just tonation have nearly the same degree of roughness as a common 
major chord of the same pitch in tempered intonation. The difference 
between natural and tempered intonation is greatest and most unpleasant 
in the higher octaves of the scale, because here the false combinational 
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tones of the tempered intonation are more observable, and the number 
of beats for equal differences in pitch becomes larger, and hence the 
roughness greater... . . A second circumstance of essential importance 
is, that the differences of effect between major and minor chords, between 
different inversions and positions of chords of the same kind, and 
between consonances and dissonances are much more decided and conspicu- 
ous, than in equal temperament. Hence modulations become much more 
expressive. Many fine distinctions are sensible, which otherwise almost 
disappear, as, for instance, those which depend on the different inver- 
sions and positions of chords, while, on the other hand, the intensity of 
the harsher dissonances is much increased by their contrast with perfect 
chords. The chord of the diminished seventh, which is so much used 
in modern music, borders on the insupportable, when the other chords 
are tuned justly. 


This explains to some degree the fact that many compositions 
intended for a cappella performance when played upon the piano 
sound “‘dry” and uninteresting. There has always been a feeling 
among musicians that a composition is “‘choral”’ if it has a decided 
feeling for tonality, and those modulations which may occur are 
plain and obvious. Queer and obscure modulations are not adapted 
for choral music. Modern French choral music is always sung 
lamentably out of tune, for the singers cannot appreciate altered 
harmonies and unrelated modulations. Such music in essence 
is instrumental and should not be assigned to singers for perform- 
ance. 

If studied from the point of choral style, and not from the 
point of keyboard effect, the Russian school and much of the 
early church music is wonderful and inspiring. It is to be re- 
membered, too, that much of the early music was written before 
tempered intonation was brought forward, and consequently 
singers performing the same sang “‘by ear,” that is, in the natural, 
untempered intonation. Such music attempted by singers whose 
ears have become accustomed to tempered intervals does not 
sound as intended. To observe what splendid choral effects are 
possible under these restrictions, it would be wise to examine 
Rachmaninoff’s “‘Cherubim Song,” where for some dozen pages 
there is no modulation, and only one passing accidental in the 
whole piece! ‘‘The Day of Judgment,” an extremely dramatic 
piece, is written (in eight pages) in F minor, B flat minor and 
E flat minor, ending in F minor. All the modulations are clear 
and uninvolved. The anthem “From My Youth” by Kastalsky 
begins in D minor, modulates to C major, and ends in D major, 
without difficult modulations. Many others might be mentioned 
in a similar way. Where there is any amount of modulating it 
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is developed logically, for distant modulations are not, and should 
not be used for choral music. These facts may be of interest 
to those who have not really known music of the a cappella 
style as it is, and whose interest in it has consisted wholly in 
playing it over on the piano, organ, or hearing it attempted by 
singers totally unable to sing pure harmonies. The matter is of 
the utmost importance to all choral directors, and worthy of 
their most serious attention and study. At present the matter 
is practically neglected from the intellectual side—all being rele- 
gated to chance and pure instinct. Helmholtz again states: 


iiss the human voice has a peculiar advantage over the organ and all 
other musical instruments in the execution of polyphonic music. The 
words, which are sung, connect the notes belonging to each part 
and form a clue which really guides the hearer to discover and 
pursue the related parts of the whole body of sound. Hence 
polyphonic music and the whole modern system of harmony was first 
developed on the human voice. Indeed, nothing can exceed the musical 
effect of well harmonized part-music perfectly executed in just intonation 
by practised voices. .... It is only such singers as have a delicate mu- 
sical feeling of their own who find out the correct result, which is no 
longer taught them. 


It is impossible to pass by this most important phase of 
choral music without quoting from one or two other writers of 
authority. J. A. Fuller-Maitland writes in this wise: 


eo but on instruments or voices that are capable of performing in 
Just Intonation, the beauty of an untempered chord is unmistakable. 
The instruments of the violin family, on which the notes are not fixed, 
can be played in Just Intonation and choirs that are in the habit of 
practising without the aid of keyboard instruments can be made to 
realize the difference and to make the intervals really accurate. Oc- 
casionally solo singers are to be found who can adapt their voices to give 
the correct intervals, but as a matter of course, the frequent modulations 
of modern music, causing delicate adjustment of pitch to be made at 
every moment, make it more and more difficult to realize Just Intonation. 


R. B. Litchfield, writing on the Tonic-sol-fa system, says: 
The great truths of tonic relationship and Just Intonation which 


are taught almost automatically by the Tonic-sol-fa system make it 
an invaluable stepping-stone to the staff notation. .... 


William Pole, in “The Philosophy of Music,” states: 


_. The most important errors are those of the thirds, which are con- 
siderably wrong, and it is undoubtedly the fact that the major third is 
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an interval to which, from the prominent place in the major triad (the 
chord of nature) the ear is peculiarly sensitive. On the pianoforte this 
is not of so much consequence, but on the organ and harmonium (also 
in vocal ensemble, N. L. N.) where tones are sustained or moderately 
sensitive the ear finds the equally tempered major third harsh and dis- 
agreeable . . . . Who would force on us the equal temperament in cases 
where perfect intonation can be obtained just as easily, namely, as in 
stringed instruments or pure vocal music? It is only on keyed instru- 
ments having a limited number of fixed tones that the difficulties of im- 
perfect intonation arise; with the voice and the violin tribe there are no 
such difficulties, and hence well-trained singers or good violin players 
would, when guided by their ears, naturally keep their harmonies in 
tune. To prevent them from doing this and to try and make them con- 
form to the equal temperament is an offence against musical perception 
unworthy of a true musician. Whatever may be said in favor of the 
utility of the equal duodecimal division of the scale, no one with any 
knowledge of harmony can fail to perceive that the too sharp third is 
musically unnatural and untrue and it ought not to be tolerated in sus- 
tained tones, if the natural and true effect can be got. It is the possibil- 
ity of getting this which gives such an inexpressible charm to stringed 
and vocal harmony when unaccompanied by the intractable keyed in- 
struments. 


Henry W. Poole, in a paper entitled “Essay on Perfect 
Intonation and the Enharmonic Organ,” writes: 


Church music, perhaps more than any other, depends for its ex- 
cellence almost entirely upon its harmony. From church music are 
necessarily excluded many qualities which add much interest and char- 
acter to other kinds of music. As its movement is slow and regular, any 
excellence or defect in its harmony is most apparent. The instrument 
which has long been used, and is best adapted as a guide and accompanist 
to voices in church music, is the organ. For this purpose it is the in- 
strument of all instruments, as its derivation (Td drganon) also signifies. 
It is superior to all others in the volume of sound and the number of 
parts which can be brought under the control of a single player. When 
played with the choir the defects of the organ are most perceptible. As 
the organ usually plays the same parts which the choir sing, the singers 
must temper exactly like the organ—which probably no choir was ever 
trained to do accurately—or there will be a continued want of agreement 
between them. A perfect major third a child who has had no musical 
instruction will strike most readily, and almost unconsciously, for it is in 
the simple ratio of 4:5, and the ear instantly detects the coincidence of 
the vibrations; but a tempered major third, two-thirds of a comma sharp, 
he knows nothing about; it requires the skill of a scientific and well- 
drilled musician to give it correctly. If the singers could learn to temper 
with the organ, it would be at the sacrifice of that pure harmony which 
they would make if they sang in tune without tempered accompaniment. 
The ordinary agreement, (or rather disagreement), between a choir and 
organ accompaniment, can be illustrated to the eye by the following 
example: 
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Just Intonation 




















Tempered Intonation 


F< We will suppose that an organ, tuned!in the equal temperament, 
is’accompanying a choir, when it is singing the common chord of C. 
The key-note C will, of course, be the same in the organ and the 
choir. The fifth, G, of the organ will be slightly, but perceptibly, flat, 
viz., one-twelfth of a comma. The third, E, of the organ will be very 
discordant with the choir, being two-thirds of a comma!sharp. If Bb in 
the chord of the seventh be added, the discord will be much greater than 
in either the fifth or the third; the organ being a comma and a quarter 
too sharp. Any one who will notice the singing of a good quartette with 
a tempered organ, may perceive the variation and discord of the organ 
upon these thirds and sevenths, particularly the last. For this reason 
these notes are oftentimes omitted, as in chants, to the great improve- 
ment in the general effect. Good natural singers, who give their thirds 
and sevenths correctly, on the first singing with an organ, have been 
accused by organists and conductors ignorant of the matter, of singing 
flat, because by temperament these notes on the organ were too sharp. 


To perform a cappella singing well a choir must be arranged 
in one solid group. The introduction of the boy choir and with 
that the moving of the choir into the chancel, have placed great 
difficulties in the way of certain musical results. In large choirs, 
where there are sufficient singers to place a complete choir on 
both sides of the chancel, the division is not so troublesome. 
But in the average church, where there are from twenty-five to 
thirty singers, a serious difficulty is met with at once. If it is 
not possible to place a choir at the back of the church. they 
should be placed to one side, where they may be directed invisible 
to the congregation. It is absurd to place a director with his 
back to his choir, and assign to him the task of performing on 
an instrument, simultaneous with directing. How ridiculous it 
would appear to so place an orchestral director, and of the two 
the church director probably has the more difficult task. If an 
organ must sometimes be played when the choir sings, at least 
two individuals should be in charge, one of the choir and the 
other of the organ. 

Unless carried on under unusual and exceptional conditions, 
congregational singing is a pronounced failure, in Protestant 
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churches at least. The denominational churches have made a 
little more progress with it, but it is not very valuable as a source 
of inspiration or uplift. Perhaps the idea is a noble one, but the 
average individual in this country has given little or no time to 
vocal music, and is not, therefore, in a position to do much singing 
publicly. He is too embarrassed, especially in the prevalent 
small congregations of to-day, to join in the singing. Of course, 
there are times when under the influence of some unusual event, 
mass singing is inspiring and uplifting. Such an atmosphere, 
however, is not to be found in regular Sunday church service. 
To those who worship in our churches, however, a great message 
may be brought by a group of people especially trained in the 
art of sacred music. Further, the inspiration which comes from 
hearing such music is infinitely greater than that which comes 
from weak individual participation in some “familiar tune.” 
The people who attend the inspiring services in the Russian 
Cathedral of St. Nicholas in New York City come away deeply 
moved by the high spiritual qualities of the music, and the manner 
in which it is sung. Yet the congregation in this Cathedral 
never join in any musical part of the service and are silent through- 
out the whole time, only crossing themselves reverently at certain 
times. The effect of the whole service is without compare, for 
listening in silence, the music and the ritual is deeply impressed 
upon the mind of the worshipper. There is no service as rich 
in spiritual atmosphere, or as inspiring, as is a service in a Russian 
cathedral. Ritual demands the co-operation of highly artistic 
music, and anything less than this detracts, rather than adds, to 
the service. Many churches would accomplish more for their 
worshippers if they did away with their inferior choirs and insipid 
music, and read the service. People who have some musical 
appreciation—and very few people are without such appreciation 
to-day—are nearly driven from the church by such horrible 
musical attempts. No doubt, a great deal of pleasure is to be 
derived in small family circles through the singing of old familiar 
tunes, but such simple crude musical enjoyment is not adapted 
for public taste on an enlarged scale. 

“The man of the street” is not at present interested in such 
problems as have been discussed here. The responsibility, there- 
fore, rests upon the clergy and the musicians engaged in church 
work. If these officers would undertake to reform matters, the 
vast public could again be interested in religious music. The 
idea of giving the people what they want is acceptable, provided 
it is remembered that in the final issue the people want the best 
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—and only the best. The presence in New York of a number of 
symphony orchestras and several large choral bodies, as well as 
the fact that there are endless recitals of all kinds, and that 
several outside orchestras visit the city regularly, leads one to 
surmise that the interest in high-class music is tremendous. 
If the music of the church were of the same order there would 
surely be no lack of interest in it, for it would come to be a positive 
influence in the city. If the church does not see fit to foster its 
own music, who will? There is only one place for church music 
and that is in the church. Secular music is appropriate anywhere 
else. The idea of secularizing church music so as to make it 
“popular” is an unquestionable error. To be really popular 
means that it is appreciated by the great mass of the people. 
But such is not the case, and so in tolerating such music, the 
church is defeating her own purpose. 

Perhaps the introduction of the spiritual music of the Russian 
church will be the means of salvation. At least, this music will 
have much to do with the uplifting of church music, in that it 
will guide religious music back to the path of legitimate develop- 
ment from which it has strayed. It is, indeed, to be regretted 
that matters have been allowed to become so hopelessly involved 
and degenerate, but it is to be hoped that the growing interest 
in the a cappella style is an indication that we are beginning to 
turn again to pure church music and higher standards. There 
is room for great development in this field of musical activity, 
for the problems of a cappella music have not been thoroughly 
worked out, and, on the whole, the matter is in a very elementary 
state. The problems presented are entirely different from those 
in any other field, and very different from those of choral music 
with accompaniment. It would, indeed, be a great inspiration to 
find some church devoting its choral energies to genuine church 
music, presented in the true church style. This is the only real 
function of a church choir, for upon what other grounds can it 
claim the right to exist? 
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W. T. BEST: HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, 
AND WORKS 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


ONCERNING the career of a musician of whose perform- 
C ances upon his own particular instrument the late Mr. 
Stephen S. Stratton, sometime musical critic of the Bir- 
mingham Daily Post, England, declared that “it would savour 
of impertinence to speak,’’ we might reasonably expect to find 
a vast amount of published facts at once interesting and inspiring. 
But in the case of Mr. W. T. Best—the musician to whom Mr. 
Stratton refers—these anticipations fall far short of actual 
realization. For this failure there are two reasons. In the first 
place almost next to nothing is known of Mr. Best’s private life. 
One of his American students—Mr. Everett E. Truette, of 
Newton, Mass., the well-known and highly respected composer, 
organist, and church musician—declares that he found Best 
“cordial, warm-hearted, enthusiastic, and entertaining”; but it 
is an open secret that the great concert organist, in spite of his 
world-wide reputation, was, as Mr. Henry Davey asserts, “‘some- 
what eccentric and in the main a recluse.”’ Then, in the second 
place, Best was unfortunate enough to be an organist; and, alas! 
an English organist to boot. Had he been a long-haired Pole, 
or a lean and lanky Paganini, reams of paper would have been 
spoilt, and pints of good printers’ ink spread, in the public setting 
forth of his virtues and vices both moral, social and professional. 
But the organ—perhaps on account of its general inaccessibility 
and frequent if not “extreme invisibility’—is an instrument 
concerning which the general public often manifests but little 
interest and possesses even less knowledge; and, further, although 
the organ has inspired some fine poetical passages from Milton 
to Lowell, there is no English poem of note to the memory of an 
organist unless we except Browning’s Abt Vogler. Indeed, the 
organist, despite the fact of his being the most intellectual of 
all musical performers, is an artist often unwept, frequently 
unhonoured, and still more frequently unsung. Hence it comes 
that the accepted details of Best’s life are prosaic rather than 
209 
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poetical, possessing scarcely the smallest portion of romance to 
relieve the tedium of their relation. 

Even in his name there was nothing “rich and strange.” 
William Thomas was good old-fashioned English but not exactly 
poetry. Concerning the parents who gave Best his name we 
only know that his father was a lawyer, probably in comfortable 
circumstances, and that his mother, née Webster, was believed 
by her son to have been related to Daniel Webster, the American 
orator and statesman. Perhaps this ancestry may have had 
something to do with the facility and pungency with which Best 
was wont to express himself both by tongue and by pen. But, 
however this may be, when William Thomas first saw the light 
—on the 13th day of August, 1826—the only romantic thing 
about his birth was the fine old city in which the interesting 
event occurred. This city was Carlisle, the place concerning 
which—if the testimony of Sir Walter Scott is to be accepted— 
the celebrated David Hume, when on a visit there, scratched on 
the window of the old Bush Hotel the only rhyme he was ever 
known to have attempted, viz.:— 


Here chicks, in eggs for breakfast, sprawl; 
Here godless boys God’s glories bawl; 
Here Scotsmen’s heads adorn the wall:— 
But Corby’s walks atone for all! 


Hume’s lines were written at a time when the snort of the 
“iron horse” was an unknown sound; but even now there are 
some people to be found who imagine Carlisle to be in Scotland, 
owing to its close proximity to the border and to its position as 
a great railway centre through which run all the principal trunk 
lines from England to Scotland. 

The natural beauties of the city remain, while its great 
attraction is still its cathedral, dating from 1092, the choristers 
of which, we will charitably assume, no longer merit the strictures 
of the great Scotch agnostic. According to common report it 
was within the walls of this cathedral that Best made his first 
attempts at organ playing, nearly all the records of his life stating 
that he studied the organ under Young, the cathedral organist. 
But no one of that name is known in the musical chronicles of 
Carlisle cathedral. Richard Ingham was organist from 1833-1841 
and James Stimpson—afterwards organist of the Birmingham 
Town Hall,—from 1841-2, by which time Best had bidden farewell 
to his native city. Mr. Stratton is the only historian who does 
not endorse the Young legend. In his obituary notice of Best, 
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in the Musical Record of June, 1897, he states that Best took lessons 
from one John Norman, a deputy organist of Carlisle cathedral. 
Possibly Young was a deputy organist also. If so the intro- 
duction of Norman’s name into the matter only makes confusion 
worse confounded. 

But, from whoever taken, the lessons were few and of little 
determining value. The lad was intended by his parents for the 
profession of an architect and civil engineer; but a visit to Liver- 
pool, in 1839, presumably to study for these vocations, not only 
decided young Best against them but definitely disposed him to 
enter the ranks of the musical profession. He appears, however, 
to have remained in Liverpool; as we find him, in the following 
year, securing the position of organist of Pembroke Road Baptist 
Church, the church in which Dr. Aked, of San Francisco, officiated 
as minister before leaving for America. From 1840, therefore, 
Best’s career as an organist may be said to have begun; since at 
Pembroke Road he was fortunate enough to find an organ with a 
CC pedal board, the first of its kind ever introduced into the great 
seaport on the Mersey. The importance to Best of this acquisition 
it is almost impossible to overestimate, as it not only enabled 
him to acquire a correct pedal technique, but also prevented 
him from sinking to the level of the average parochial organist 
of that period. In ninety-nine out of every hundred churches in 
Best’s boyhood days, the manuals of ordinary organs, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, extended only to GG, and in the 
case of instruments of the first magnitude, to CCC; while the 
pedals usually consisted of an octave or so of straight keys operating 
on a few Open Diapason pedal pipes. These, of course, permitted 
of little or no execution; and could, as a rule, only be used to 
render holding notes in the bass—such as at the cadence of an 
anthem or voluntary—or to sustain a dominant or tonic pedal 
in «a fugue. Thus Best, who, as we shall see presently, was “a 
master of ironical wit,’’ describing the playing of Bach’s music 
on the organ by Thomas Adams (1785-1858), a London organist 
“of much celebrity in his day,”’ and “‘a very remarkable extem- 
pore player,” declared that “‘with his enormous contrapuntal 
talent,’ Adams “‘regaled himself by serving up one or two of Bach’s 
‘48’, adding a droning pedal when his bunions were propitious.” 

This, although “spoke sarcastic,” conveys a very fair repre- 
sentation of the limited pedal technique of the old GG organists. 
Some idea of the style of their manual playing may be gleaned 
from a description given by the late Mr. F. G. Edwards, some- 
time editor of the Musical Times, of the playing of James Turle 
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(1802-1882), for half a century organist of Westminster Abbey. 
Mr. Edwards says:—‘“‘He (Turle) extemporized upon the Great 
Diapasons in a masterly manner for some minutes, but I do not 
think he lifted his hands from the keys once during the whole 
time. Suspensions, sequences, and imitations were there in rich 
abundance, but of phrasing there was hardly any trace.” The 
music, original or arranged, intended for these old English organs 
was of a vastly different character from that designed for the mod- 
ern instrument. This can best be realized by a study of Vincent 
Novello’s arrangements for the organ of the orchestral accom- 
paniments to the Masses of Haydn and Mozart; or of the same 
editor’s Select Organ Pieces, issued from 1830 to 1842, in the 
opinion of Dr. James Higgs, “‘one of the most important contri- 
butions to the list of arranged organ music that has ever been 
given to the world.” Organ music on three staves when performed 
in England at that period was generally executed as an organ 
duet for manuals only. In this way Benjamin Jacob (1778-1829), 
Samuel Wesley (1766-1837), and Vincent Novello (1781-1861), 
rendered many of the organ fugues of Bach and arrangements 
of the oratorio choruses of Handel. Most of the GG organs had 
their Swell manuals extending downwards to tenor C only, and 
were tuned to unequal temperament, thus further limiting their 
utility; and while solo stops were rare, mixtures were far too 
much in evidence. 

The wider manual compass enabled the lack of a complete 
pedal clavier and of an adequate pedal technique to be partially 
concealed by a possible and (in the case of some players) a per- 
sistent doubling, by ‘the left hand, of the real bass in the octave 
below; but, as Mr. F. J. Livesey, organist of the Priory Church, 
St. Bees, Cumberland, England, and one of Best’s English pupils, 
says of the leading organists of that time, “their chords would 
sound clumsy in the bass (too many low notes being played close 
together with the left hand); while the inner harmonies, necessary 
for producing the full effect we are now accustomed to, were 
omitted altogether.” 

The shortened pedal board was undoubtedly a money-saving 
device introduced by the organ builders working amidst the gilded 
corruption of immediate post-Restoration times. Obviously its 
employment necessitated a proportionate elongation of the 
manuals, but why such a faulty system should have been not 
only tolerated but stubbornly maintained in a land from which 
has originated almost every organ invention of value, such as 
the swell pedal and the swell box itself, the composition pedals 
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and pistons, the concussion bellows, the radiating and concave 
pedal board, and the pneumatic and electric actions, is a mystery 
the solution of which is beyond the province of this paper either 
to attempt or to determine. 

This description of organ conditions obtaining in England 
in the earlier part of the last century not only assists us, in a 
future stage of our discussion, to understand the superiority of 
Best, as an organist, over the majority of his fellow performers, 
and the great influence exercised by his public playing and his 
writings; but it also shows us, at the present progress of our 
argument, that Best could not have found many, if any, good 
teachers capable of directing his studies on an organ of modern 
construction and correct compass. At Liverpool he appears to 
have taken some lessons in theory and organ playing from Mr. 
John Richardson, sometime organist of St. Nicholas’ Church, 
the Roman Catholic pro-cathedral of that city. Remembered 
to-day in England—a country in which the composition of hymn- 
tunes is taken seriously and contributed to by the “chief musi- 
cians’—by his hymn tunes Tichfield and St. Bernard, still found 
in some American hymnals, Richardson was said to have been 
an ardent advocate of the CC pedal board; and Best, in later 
life, is known to have spoken of his teacher’s abilities, as an 
organist, “in the highest terms.”* But, as Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham says:— 


All Best’s acquirements on the organ and in musical knowledge 
were entirely due to his own study and his own genius for the instrument. 
He passed through no conservatoire training; and, with the exception 
of a short course of lessons in his boyhood, he Was no one’s pupil but 
his own. All his execution on the organ, all his exceptional knowledge 
of organ effect, were the results of his own unremitting practice and his 
own innate esthetic perception. 


What Mr. W. H. Husk once called Best’s “‘rigid course of 
self-study,” included two years at Liverpool, during which, in 
addition to regular daily organ practice, he persistently worked at 
scales and technical exercises on the piano, so that “in addition 
to remarkable technical facility he had a special gift for extracting 
a rich, beautiful tone from the domestic instrument.” Speaking 
of his later and more intimate life, the writer of an obituary notice 
in the Musical Times remarks, 
after dinner, on condition that the room was darkened, he would 


play for an hour or two without intermission, to the delight of his for- 
tunate and spellbound visitors. His published pianoforte music, now 
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almost forgotten, furnishes evidence of his complete knowledge of the 
capacities of the pianoforte keyboard. 


Of course it is not a matter for surprise that around the 
student days of such a taciturn individual there are still floating 
many unauthentic stories. Foremost amongst these tales is the 
legend of the man who would shut himself in a church all day 
for practice purposes, supplying himself beforehand with sundry 
cold mutton chops and divers bottles of British beer, and then 
leave the bones of the aforesaid chops to rest in peace beneath 
the pedal clavier, and the beer bottles to be broken up or buried 
by the verger. Instead of being confirmed, such stories as these 
have been directly contradicted by Best himself, who has declared 
that, as a student, he never practiced more than four hours 
daily, although it was often jokingly said of him that he practiced 
twenty-six! 

When Mr. J. Stimpson vacated Carlisle cathedral for the 
Birmingham Town Hall, in 1842, he was succeeded by Dr. H. E. 
Ford, who, born in the same year as Best, died in 1909, retaining 
his cathedral appointment until 1902. Dr. Ford relates that 
one day as he was about to enter the cathedral for organ practice, 
a gentleman with his son stood at the door asking to come in 
and hear the organ. Dr. Ford at first demurred, saying he pre- 
ferred to practice alone, but afterwards he relented and permitted 
the strangers to enter. During the course of his practicing, he 
asked the young man whether he played the organ, and being 
told “a little,” allowed him to try the instrument and was at 
once profoundly impressed by the perfection of the ensuing per- 
formance. Laying a hand on his shoulder Ford said, ‘“‘ Where do 
you come from?” The youth replied that he had now left Car- 
lisle and had just become organist of Pembroke Road Chapel, 
Liverpool. That was the beginning of a life-long friendship 
between the two musicians, and was one amongst other reasons 
why Best, in 1856, was invited to join with Ford in drawing up 
a specification for the new Willis organ in Carlisle cathedral. 

After seven years’ service at Pembroke Road, Best began to 
receive some definite reward for his musical mdustry and perse- 
verance. This came first of all in the form of an appointment as 
organist to the Liverpool Church for the Blind, a position now 
occupied by Dr. A. W. Pollitt. A year later, in 1848, he became, 
in addition to the foregoing, organist to the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society, and from this time his fame began to spread 
beyond the banks of the river Mersey. Simultaneously he began 
to discover that it is not always true that “men will praise thee 
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when thou doest well to thyself,”’ but rather that, as Shakespeare 
has it, 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure ’scape. 


And “right here,” as my American friends would say, Best 
appears to have publicly exhibited the first symptoms of that 
acerbity and acrimoniousness which so disfigured the majority 
of his public utterances and private pronouncements, especially 
in his later years. It seems that in December, 1849, he presided 
at the organ at a concert of church music given by the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society. The Liverpool correspondent of the Musi- 
cal World described Best’s organ accompaniments as those of “a 
young man of talent, rather too fond of sacrificing the composer’s 
idea to his own facility.”” Instead of ignoring or, perhaps, profit- 
ing by this criticism, which was a matter of opinion and probably 
contrary to fact, Best replied in detail, closing a lengthy letter 
to the editor with the words, “‘Rest assured, Sir, that I claim 
no acquaintance with the musicians whose ‘facility’ leads them 
to vary the text of the composer by the introduction of embellish- 
ments, etc., or any other meretricious additions.” 

A decided indication of Best’s growing fame was evinced by 
his securing an engagement to play on the Willis organ at the 
Great Exhibition held in London in 1851. Here his fine perform- 
ances aroused considerable enthusiasm, and it is an open secret 
that his rendering of his own arrangement of Spohr’s Overture 
to Jessonda, before the committee of musicians appointed by the 
Liverpool Town Council to select a builder for the contemplated 
organ.in St. George’s Hall, obtained for Willis the contract for 
the latter instrument. The young organist now appears to have 
decided upon remaining in London, as in 1852 he became, for a 
few months only, organist of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, one of the 
famous city churches belonging to the legal profession. The 
winter of 1852-3 he spent in Spain—for what reason is not clear— 
returning in May, 1853. In October of that year his rising repu- 
tation secured for him the position of organist to the Royal 
Panopticon, in Leicester Square, now the Alhambra. Here was 
erected the largest organ in London, a four-manual instrument 
by Hill, which was afterwards removed to the transept of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and finally to the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, 
Bristol. On this organ Best played Bach and other classics in 
such a manner as not only attracted considerable attention but 
“greatly extended his fame in the metropolis.” He appears to 
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have given lessons on this organ at the rate of 12 guineas for 20 
lessons, a fee which works out at the by no means inordinate 
charge of about $3 per lesson. In January, 1855, Best became 
organist of the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, but this 
position he held only for a few months, as his work in the me- 
tropolis came to a sudden and unexpected close. The director of 
the Panopticon requested Best to play out his audiences at the 
close of each performance to the strains of Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March. Had the unfortunate manager known his man as Mr. 
Stephen S. Stratton got to know him, viz.:—as “before all things 
a man, an Englishman—quick of temper, but a fine character; 
a man to claim respect for his art as well as for himself,’ he would 
not have made such an extremely stupid request or, having made 
it, would not have been surprised at its refusal. However, the 
refusal was given and was immediately followed by Best’s resig- 
nation and return to Liverpool. Thus there was lost to London 
a man to whom, says the critic last quoted, was unanimously 
conceded “‘the distinction of being the greatest organ virtuoso 
of his time.” 

But London’s loss was Liverpool’s gain. Willis had now 
nearly completed his organ for St. George’s Hall in the latter 
city. He had largely won the contract by the impression pro- 
duced by Best’s performances on his Exhibition organ, so it 
seems only in accordance with “the eternal fitness of things” 
that when the Liverpool organ approached nearer and nearer to 
completion, and the committee responsible for its installation 
began to enquire, “Who is to play it?” that Willis should reply, 
“Why not Best?” At any rate, in August, 1855, Best was for- 
mally appointed the first organist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
at a salary of £300 per annum, increased, in 1883, to £400. 
Willis always claimed that he had practically put Best into 
this position, and that he “‘egged him on” in his playing of over- 
tures and other organ arrangements. It seems scarcely credible, 
however, that a musician described by Mr. H. Heathcote Statham 
as “‘one of the most conscientious of artists,” who “‘demanded 
far more from himself than the public ever demanded from him,” 
would need any outside stimulus to induce him to exhibit his 
abilities and attainments to the best advantage. 

And now having seen Best safely settled in an appointment 
which he not only occupied but adorned for forty long years, it 
will be interesting to enquire into some of the conditions under 
which he had to work. Concerning the stipend we have already 
made a statement, and the duties involved by its acceptance 
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were by no means onerous—nominally consisting of three organ 
recitals a week—on Thursday afternoons, and on Saturday after- 
noons and evenings. But owing to the periodical requisition of 
the building for judicial functions, only about thirty weeks’ recitals 
were really given during the year; and when Dr. A. Lister Peace, 
a personal friend of the present writer, succeeded Best, the recitals 
were reduced to two,—on Saturdays only. Concerning these 
conditions the Musical Herald once said that while St. George’s 
Hall was 

a glory to the city, it was an admitted blunder to combine a concert 
hall with law courts. The consequence is that music must give way 
to the law. Sometimes . . . unless newspapers are watched, people 
may go down to the hall to hear a recital and be turned away disap- 
pointed. 


This is much to be deplored, especially as Liverpool has a 
great floating population of visitors, many of whom are Ameri- 
eans. Considering that the tuning and maintenance of the organ 
cost something like £200 per annum, it being tuned prior to 
every performance, and that admission to the recitals is only 
sixpence (12 cents) in the afternoon and threepence (6 cents) in 
the evening, it is a matter for regret that anything should disturb 
their regularity, the more so as the Saturday evening recitals, 
at least in the time of Dr. Peace, were invariably well attended 
and frequently crowded. 

As to the organ itself, it must not be forgotten that it was 
the first large concert organ built by “‘Father” Willis. At the 
outset it had the advantage of a perfect position, while for “purity, 
richness, and brillianey,” its stops are unsurpassed, roughness 
and unevenness being unknown. Its power is never unbearable 
or overwhelming, although Dr. Peace often assured us that the 
sonority of the Great organ stops was such that even in the most 
brilliant climaxes he never found it necessary to couple to them 
the high pressure reeds of the Solo organ. Dr. Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, who drew up the original specification, insisted upon the 
instrument being tuned to unequal temperament, but in 1867 
Best succeeded in getting the authorities to do away with this 
method, which had by that time become an anomaly. The organ 
now contains 100 stops—18 on the Choir, 25 on the Great, 25 
on the Swell, 15 on the Solo, and 17 on the Pedal—with the 
addition of 14 Couplers, and a host of accessories, the latter 
including 36 pneumatic pistons and 10 composition pedals. Origi- 
nally only the Swell was enclosed, but in 1898 Dr. Peace was in- 
strumental in securing the inclusion of all the Solo stops (except 
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the heavy pressure reeds) in a specially constructed box. Other 
improvements then effected were the adoption of the CC to C 
(5 octaves) manual compass instead of GG to A in alt., provision 
for changing the pitch to the French Diapason normal, “‘the re- 
placing of the cast-iron pipes of the lowest octave of the 32 ft. 
Double Open Diapason on the Pedal organ by pipes of stout 
zine,” and the increase of the wind pressure on the heavy Solo 
reeds from 91% inches to 22 inches. The original cost of the organ 
was about £10,000, approximately about $50,000, but under pres- 
ent conditions the cost of the erection of a similar instrument in 
America would probably be nearer $100,000. 

The formal opening of Willis’s original organ took place on 
the 29th and 30th of May, 1855, two recitals being given by Dr. 
S.S. Wesley. But although Best was not legally appointed organist 
until August of that year, and did not give his first recital until 
October 20, he had already been heard—in an introductory, 
experimental, or probationary recital—on May 1 of the same year, 
in connection with the opening functions. His audience numbered 
over 2,000; and his programme, doubtless limited in its range by 
the unequal temperament of the organ, was as follows:— 


Part I.—Organ Music. 


Grand Offertoire, Op. 35 Lefébure Wély 
Organ Sonata, No. 2 Mendelssohn 
Flute Concerto Rinck 
Pastorale and Fuga J.S. Bach 
Organ Concerto, No. 6 Handel 
Extempore W. T. Best 
PART II.—Miscellaneous. 
Overture to “Preciosa” Weber 
Andante con variazioni (Septet) Beethoven 
Marche du Sacre Meyerbeer 
Overture, Op. 24 Mendelssohn 


The National Anthem, with Variations and Finale W. T. Best 


Commenting on the performance the Musical World said:— 
“The massive compositions of Bach, Beethoven, and Handel 
were played by Mr. Best with that finish and chastity of style 
which have elevated him to so high a rank in his profession.” 
The editor had evidently decided to forget, or at least to forgive, 
the controversy of December, 1849, 

But at Liverpool Best did more than set up a standard: he 
maintained it; and during four decades he so conducted his 
recitals that, as Mr. Livesey says: 
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the excellence of his performances at St. George’s Hall cannot well be 
exaggerated. In Best were found all the qualities requisite for a great 
artist: perfect accuracy, perfect finish, perfect sympathy with the spirit 
of the music—all of which, together with the fine acoustic properties 
of the hall and a magnificent organ, seemed to make the performance 
an ideal one. 


And yet there were many who never availed themselves of 
the privilege of hearing Best at his best, although they had 
abundant opportunity for so doing. The common people heard 
him gladly; but his afternoon recitals, timed to suit the convenience 
of the “upper classes,” were often only too sparsely attended. 
Frequently, as Guilmant once said concerning the size of his 
audience, there were only “‘small peoples” present. For this, at 
times, Best’s choice of music was not altogether irresponsible. 
His technique was such that he knew he could make any music 
interesting from the purely executive standpoint, but it is probable 
that he sometimes forgot that in order to really grip an audience 
the matter of the music must be as interesting as the manner of 
its performance. However this may have been, it is certain that 
even when, as Dr. G. Edward Stubbs remarks: 


Best was at the height of his career and universally acknowledged 
to be the world’s finest organist; he could not help feeling that the 
concert organist did not command the respect and homage accorded 
by the public to the concert pianist. This attitude on the part of music 
lovers he resented bitterly on the ground that it was exceedingly unjust 
and inconsistent. 


One feature of his recitals was very remarkable, viz., the 
enormous extent of his repertoire, which was commonly supposed 
to contain 5,000 pieces. He also held himself ready to play, if 
requested to do so by private pupil or personal friend, any number 
from the ten volumes of Bach’s organ works, the only condition 
being that notice should be given him on Thursday for a work 
to be performed on Saturday—Thursday being the day on which 
the programmes for the Saturday recitals were sent to press. 
And if the audiences when Best was occupying the organ stool 
were not so large as they should have been, they were much 
larger than when it was known that his place was to be filled by 
another performer. On such occasions comparisons and com- 
plaints were by no means wanting. Towards the latter part of 
his forty years’ service at Liverpool his health frequently broke 
down, although his appearance was generally robust. One season 
he was unable to appear at St. George’s Hall for a week or so 
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owing to an attack of gout. Whereupon a local wag delivered 
himself as follows :— 


Best absent was on Saturday, 
He could not play a note, oh! 

And why? Because the gout, they say, 
Unfitted him in toe-toe. 


Returning to more serious matters, we note that in 1860 
Best was appointed organist of Wallasey Parish Church, in 
Cheshire, on the opposite side of the Mersey. Three years later 
he returned to the ecclesiastical precincts of Liverpool, and doubled 
his salary by accepting the position of organist at Holy Trinity 
Church, Walton Breck. Here he remained until 1879, when he 
removed to West Derby parish church, situated in another suburb 
of the Mersey seaport. This latter position, however, he resigned 
in 1882, after his return from his visit to Italy. It is very doubtful 
whether Best ever enjoyed his church work as he did his concert 
engagements. The former was frequently left to the tender 
mercies of students, and even when the latter were competent 
they were too often totally unacquainted with either service or 
organ. We believe that Mr. C. Elbridge Whiting, of Boston, who 
studied under Best in 1863, and often deputized for him at his 
church, could tell us some entertaining stories of his experiences 
in this connection. 

Concerning church music and organ accompaniments thereto 
Best held views which are absolutely unassailable, although the 
manner of their expression by him was sometimes more forcible 
than polite. Mr. J. Spencer Curwen—son of the founder of 
the English Tonic Sol-Fa system of sight-singing, and head of 
the publishing house of J. Curwen and Sons, whose recent decease 
is a distinct loss to English musical journalism—in his capacity 
as Editor of the Musical Herald once interviewed Best and inferred 
from a conversation with the great organ virtuoso that he was 
“not satisfied with the position the organ takes in worship music,” 
there being in England (and the same would apply to America 
and many other countries) no recognized part of the service 
assigned to it. ‘‘It is heard before the service opens,”’ said Best, 
“when the people are, as it were, wiping their feet on it; and it is 
the signal for them to leave the church, as if the instrument were 
something improper to be heard alone.” Word-painting appears 
to have been anathema to our hero. “Night,” he said, was 
“always played softly,” and “light” loudly. ‘In the Psalms 
‘thunder’ is a chance not to be despised, ‘lightning’ is good, but 
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‘snow’ puzzles the painter; he can attempt a picture of the 
‘refuge for the wild goats,’ ‘the stony rocks for the conies’ and 
‘the lions roaring after their prey,’ but the ox and the ass are 
unmanageable.” That these statements were in substance the 
actual opinions of Best is proved by one of his own pungent 
letters on organ accompaniments, in the course of which he said 
that it was “melancholy to record” that organists often used 
their instruments “in a miserable attempt to imitate the physical 
operations of nature.” This “fell purpose” was mostly accom- 
plished by the right hand, which skipped about in the upper 
octaves for “lightning or aviary effects”; while the thunder 
and “‘the larger fauna of the jungle” were attended to by the 
left hand, which “‘stirred up a little open rebellion on its own 
account by a fearful rumbling and bellowing noise in the deep 
sounding bass of the unfortunate organ.” At the same time 
Best always held that ‘“‘a persistent and mechanical repetition 
of the vocal score is in fteality no accompaniment whatever,” an 
opinion which sounds not altogether unlike an echo of the con- 
troversy with the Musical World at the close of 1849. 

Best’s views on amateur musical hymnal editors of the clerical 
persuasion, and their absurd indications of “‘expression”’ are 
caustically set forth in a letter he once wrote to the late Mr. 
Cuthbert Hadden, who had appealed to him as to the rendering 
of the phrase “‘and peace on earth,” from the chorus “‘Glory to 
God,” in Handel’s Messiah. Best declared the passage should 
be rendered forte, “it being,” said he, 


a challenge or sort of decree. Handel in this passage employs the trum- 
pets for the very purpose of emphasizing it. Nothing is in worse taste 
than to attempt word-painting in music. In some hymns, for example 
in Hymns Ancient and Modern, the miserable editors are perpetually 
making alternate marks for shouting and whispering when “night” 
(pp) and “‘light” (ff) occur. Anything after sundown must be whispered, 
on principles probably connected with burglary. Thus Smart’s tune 
to “Hark! Hark! my soul,” is made ridiculous by the parson editors 
dividing a couple of lines into a shout followed by a whisper. Now, if 
the passage you name should be sung soft, then you are equally bound 
to end the chorus “‘For unto us”’ suddenly soft at the last words, “Prince 
of Peace,”—as indeed I was once petrified to hear a country conductor 
or beater of the air, actually do. They say he contrived to die in bed 
after the outrage, instead of being given to the larger fauna. 


Probably, in addition to the strong views he held—and never 
hesitated to express—on church music, another reason why he 
preferred concert work may be found in its greater continuity. 
The oft recurring breaks in the church service must have sorely 
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tried a man of Best’s irritable temperament. A great personal 
friend of the writer, Mr. Ebenezer Minshall, for many years 
organist of the City Temple, London, tells a good story in con- 
firmation of this theory. He says: 


Mr. Best was giving a recital at the Bow and Bromley Institute 
one Saturday evening. After the performance I spoke to him and asked 
him if he would play for me on the Sunday evening. He very kindly 
consented to do so. At first he wanted to play the voluntaries only, 
but I persuaded him to take the whole service. As he was unaccustomed 
to Nonconformist “use,” I promised to tell him what to do. When 
Dr. Parker (the minister of the church at that time) rose to give out 
the first hymn, something like the following took place: 


Dr. P. “Hymn No. 344.” 

W. T. B. “Dol play over now?” 
E. M. “No, not yet.” 

Dr. P. “Hymn No. 344, Tune 37.” 
W. T. B. “Dol play now?” 

E. M. “No, no, not yet.” 
es it! When?” 





But after Mr. Minshall had piloted Best through the service 
as far as the offertory he (Best) asked if he could go on “as long 
as he liked,” and upon receiving an affirmative reply, delighted 
the congregation with a middle voluntary ten minutes in length. 
If Best could have found a church in which he could have gone 
on “as long as he liked,” he would doubtless have proved himself 
a most “fit and proper person” to occupy such a position. But 
if such an appointment exists, we of this paper have never heard 
of it. To us it seems that only popular and more or less super- 
ficial preachers and politicians are permitted to set at defiance 
the laws of time and (too frequently, alas!) of sense also. 

During the later and most distinguished years of Best’s 
career it is interesting to note that, although he severed his 
connection with the Panopticon, he did not altogether shake the 
dust of the metropolis from off his feet. We have already seen 
him playing at the City Temple, where he also presided at the 
organ on the occasion of Mr. Minshall’s wedding, and he gave 
frequent recitals at the Bow and Bromley Institute. In 1859 
we find him rendering occasional organ solos at the Monday 
Popular Concerts in St. James’s Hall, where was a small organ 
by Gray & Davison. But on July 18th, 1871, he was honoured 
by being appointed over the heads of all the metropolitan and 
cathedral organists to open the Willis organ in the Royal Albert 
Hall, London, then the largest concert organ in the world, and 
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to act as the official organist of the building. His programme at 
the inauguration was: 


Part I. 
Organ Concerto, No. 2 Handel 
Choral Song and Fugue S. S. Wesley 
Andante Grazioso (first time, in MS.) E. J. Hopkins 
March in A minor W. T. Best 
Grand Prelude and Fugue in E flat J.S. Bach 
Part II. 
Organ Sonata, No. 1 Mendelssohn 
Andante Pastorale and Fugue, in E W. T. Best 
Air with Vars. and Finale Fugato (1st time) Henry Smart 
Prelude and Fugue in G J.S. Bach 


This “opening” naturally brought Best still more prominently 
before the musical public of England and its metropolis. Hence, 
probably, it came about that he was engaged to play the Organ 
Concerto on the “Selection” day of the Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace; “possibly,” says Mr. Henry Davey, “‘the first 
occasion within living memory when any of Handel’s Concertos 
were played as was intended by the composer.” The experiment 
was so great a success that Best was secured for subsequent 
Festivals whenever a Handel organ concerto figured in the Festival 
programme. At these performances he introduced some of those 
fine cadenzas to be found in his transcriptions of Handel’s Con- 
certos for organ solo which were the practical outcome of these 
Festival engagements. Great amusement was caused at these 
functions by “‘the sang froid manner in which he would insist 
upon, and doggedly keep to, his own tempi . . . . regardless of 
the exertions of the conductor in trying to keep the band and the 
organ together.”” This shows how remarkable must have been 
Best’s accentuation on the organ, and how fully he had mastered 
the comparatively simple means by which it can be produced,— 
ignorance of which methods by average performers causes them, 
and the unmusical public, to believe in the fiction that accent 
is impossible upon the king of instruments. 

In the following year—1872—Best resumed his old position of 
organist to the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. And “‘just about 
this time” it began to dawn upon the usually benighted minds of 
Government officials that a man such as Best must be a national 
rather than a local asset. Accordingly, in 1880, he was offered 
the option of a Knighthood or a civil pension of £100 per annum. 
Best characteristically chose the latter, not only on account of 
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its greater financial value, but also because he had an intense 
dislike to titles of all kinds, political, social, or academic. The 
fact of his marriage to a Florentine lady, and the claims of family 
life, made but little difference to his secluded existence, sedentary 
occupations, and hatred of all society functions. In a letter to 
the writer of this sketch, Mr. Everett E. Truette says: 


Although I considered Best the greatest executant on the organ 
of his period, his personality was erratic. When he was in a genial mood 
he was most companionable; but when he was irritable he was very 
caustic and sometimes repellant. I saw a great deal of him in London, 
and had many charming chats with him at his hotel after his recitals. 
He always drew a crowd, played magnificently, and was in his best 
mood after a recital when he had his usual “brandy and soda” near 
at hand. 


He had very pronounced ideas about the dignity of his 
calling. As Mr. T. E. Espin, an English pupil, once said of him, 
“The perfect independence that came from the consciousness of 
his own hard work is the explanation of many of his ‘humours,’ 
or at least of such as would usually be attributed to conceit or 
to vanity.’ In confirmation of this opinion is the story of an 
incident which occurred at a municipal banquet given in St. 
George’s Hall to celebrate the opening of the Liverpool Free 
Library and Museum. An officious member of the corporation 
announced that after a certain toast the organ would play. Best 
ignored the remark, and continued conversation with the guest 
adjacent to him. The announcement was repeated, but elicited 
no response. After a third announcement Best said in a minatory 
tone, “Well, then, let it play!”” Some say that this incident took 
place in a committee room and not in public; but the fact remains 
that Best rightly refused to become the servant of the corporation 
outside the discharge of his official duties. It was, probably, in 
connection with this incident that the Musical World wrote, 
“Mr. Best is not merely an artist of the first stamp, but a gentle- 
man innate; and his private bearing is as much entitled to respect 
as his artistic merits are to admiration.” 

In 1882 the strain of continued work as performer, composer, 
editor, arranger, and teacher, began to tell upon his health, in 
order to recruit which he visited Rome, and during the winter 
there gave an important recital in the American Church in the 
Via Nazionale, his audience, including the principal foreign am- 
bassadors and of vastly more importance—Liszt, Sgambati, and 
a large number of other distinguished musicians. To the Italian 
organists the organ playing of Best not only came as a revelation 
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but it caused a revolution in their manual and pedal technique. 
Liszt, it is said, had already met Best. At least, Mr. J. B. Bulley, 
one of Best’s American pupils, relates that Mrs. Best described 
to him how on one occasion when Best was enjoying a quiet 
organ practice in one of the Roman churches, and was about 
to leave the building, he noticed an old man sitting near the door. 
Thinking he was at his devotions Best disliked to disturb him, 
but at last had to ask him to leave the building, as he (Best) 
was responsible for seeing the doors locked. The same thing 
occurring on the second and third days, Best asked the stranger 
if he were interested in the music. “I have been listening intently 
every day to your masterful playing,” said the latter, ““and may 
I ask you to play again that number,” naming the composition. 
As it was getting late, Best promised to grant the request if the 
stranger would come again next day. The old man kept the 
appointment with evident alacrity, and by frequent requests 
kept Best playing until daylight faded. He also brought with 
him a manuscript composition which he begged Best to keep 
“as a token of thanks from one who has been enthralled for 
many hours by your playing.” Handing Best his card the stranger 
departed. Too dark to read it, Best put the card in his pocket, 
and only upon arriving at his room discovered that it bore the 
name of Franz Liszt. This is a very pretty story, and as it comes 
to us with the «mprimatur of a lady it seems somewhat ungallant 
to question its authenticity. We know, too, that Liszt, then 71 
years of age, did spend a good deal of his time in Rome. But we 
should have thought that his striking personal appearance would 
have been known to Best; also we should like to know what 
became of that manuscript, as none of the organ music edited 
by Best contains an original work of Liszt. A more certain result 
of Best’s visit to Rome was his introduction to the English public 
of much previously unfamiliar Italian organ music, e. g., the works 
of Capocci, Morandi, Gambini, P. Fumagalli, Petrali, and others, 
as published by Best in his Cecilia collection or in separate 
volumes. 

But Liszt was not the only one of his craft to understand 
and appreciate the perfection of Best’s organ playing. There is a 
remarkable testimony from the first husband of Liszt’s daughter 
—Von Biilow—contained in a letter to Mr. T. C. Lewis, the 
organ builder, and published in the Glasgow Herald, November 
23, 1877. It refers to the opening by Best of the organ in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, the specification of which had been 
drawn up by Best and Henry Smart, the great English organ 
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composer, one of the few English musicians with whom Best 
seemed to have kept on really good terms. Von Biilow says:— 


I never met with an organ so good in Germany, the instruments 
there not having the same amount of expression and flexibility... If 
I could longer listen to an organ like this and to a player like Mr. Best, 
I would—were I not too old—jeopardize my pianistic career and begin 
to study the organ. ... In short, despite having been exceptionally 
fatigued by consecutive concerts and numerous rehearsals, I listened 
with the most eager attention from the first to the last note of Mr. 
Best’s recital. 


One of the most important events in Best’s life occurred in 
1890, when he was engaged to open the organ by Hill & Son 
in the Town Hall of Sydney, New South Wales, after the Albert 
Hall organ, the largest organ in the world, costing £15,000 and 
having a 64 feet reed on the pedal. Best’s twelve performances, 
commencing on August 9, were immensely successful,—more than 
7,000 people attending the eleventh recital of the series. The 
selection of Best, and his subsequent success in Australia, aroused 
a good deal of “envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness”’ amongst 
some of the lesser lights of the English organ-playing world. 
One organist of note, who had expected to obtain the Antipodean 
engagement, ever afterwards alluded to Best as Mr. Beast. This 
was but one, and one only, of many outward and visible expres- 
sions of non-recognition of Best’s transcendent ability, which 
would have soured a far more amiable man, and which went so 
far to account for the occasional brusqueness and harshness of his 
speech and manners. To give a list of even a tithe of the organs 
“opened” by Best would be impossible as regards space, even if 
the materials were available. The Cathedral at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and the Queen’s Hall, London, may be mentioned, but 
what are they among so many? Sometimes the course of these 
organ openings ran anything but smoothly. At one time he ab- 
solutely refused to play on any organs having middle C of the 
pedals under middle C of the manuals instead of D. At another 
time a cypher or some other easily remedied defect would cause 
him to leave the building in a rage and his disappointed audi- 
ence in the lurch. After giving a preliminary recital on a new 
organ for a church in South Devon, England, he cooly advised 
the builders to take it out to sea and sink it in the lowest depths 
of Tor Bay! At St. George’s Hall he would leave his seat in the 
middle of a performance if anything went wrong with the organ, 
and on one occasion is said to have informed his audience that 
the tuner was handsomely paid but neglected his work. 
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It was hoped that Best’s visit to Australia would have re- 
stored him to comparative health, but instead of this anticipation 
being realized a contemplated tour through America had to be 
abandoned and the return journey to England made direct. 
From that time Best’s health declined so rapidly that, in 1894, 
he retired from his position at St. George’s Hall, to the intense 
regret of organists and musicians in every part of the musical 
world. The Liverpool Corporation, to their everlasting credit, 
granted him an annuity, pension, or retiring allowance of £240-5.0 
per annum, the highest sum permissible under the provisions 
of the Liverpool Improvement Act. Unfortunately Best did not 
long enjoy his well-merited reward. Gout and dropsy set in, his 
death taking place at his residence, Seymour Road, Broad Green, 
Liverpool, on May 10, 1897. His remains were deposited in the 
cemetary of Childwall Parish Church, Liverpool, on May 13, 
1897. There, thirteen years later, on December 31, 1909, were 
also laid to rest the mortal remains of Mrs. Best, who passed 
away at the advanced age of 80 years. On October 20, 1896, 
only a few months before his death, there was erected on the 
platform in front of the organ in St. George’s Hall, a commemo- 
rative bust of the great virtuoso, in memory of his long series of 
performances there. The unveiling took place “‘in the presence 
of a considerable gathering of citizens” and local aristocracy, the 
Earl of Derby acting as master of the ceremonies. So that not 
only was Best honoured in his adopted city and by his fellow- 
citizens, but he is amongst the very few musicians to whose 
memories monuments have been erected during their lifetimes. 

During the latter part of his career Best did but little teaching. 
Most of his pupils were English or American musicians. Amongst 
the former the most distinguished was Dr. Swinnerton Heap 
(1847-1900), of Birmingham, sometime chorus master of the 
Birmingham Festival chorus and an examiner for musical degrees 
in the University of Cambridge. Amongst Best’s American 
pupils we have already mentioned Mr. Everett E. Truette, and 
there may be added Mr. C. Elbridge Whiting, and Mr. Howard 
Elmore Parkhurst, recently deceased. Mr. Truette tells us that 
when he first wrote to Best asking him for lessons, Best sent a 
te reply, stating that he did not teach at all, and ended his 
etter: 


“You Americans are very fond of studying music in Germany and 
afterwards coming to England to rub off the Teutonic rust.’’ I wrote 
back, says Mr. Truette, “that, as I had been studying with Guilmant 
for six months or so, I thought the ‘Teutonic rust’ was about all rubbed 
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off.” Best then wrote mea most cordial letter inviting me to meet him, 
and sending me a great package of his music. This was the beginning 
of a friendship which lasted to his death, and I have many pleasant 
recollections of long chats with him, when, in spite of his natural irrita- 
bility, we had many pleasant discussions on organ topics. 


It is evident that Mr. Truette not only got on well with 
Best but had a very accurate estimate of his character, which is 
the more creditable because—as an American—Mr. Truette 
could hardly be aware that Best’s primary treatment of him 
was almost exactly what in England we should expect from a 
North countryman who, though generally a good fellow at heart, 
has often a rough exterior. 

Mr. Truette unconsciously confirms this when he says “ Best 
was greatly maligned by many of his own countrymen as being 
cross and testy, disagreeable, and the like. His disposition was 
peculiar and made him many enemies. He was a man of very 
strong ideas, and never hesitated to give vent to his opinions, 
oftentimes exaggerating to increase their forcefulness. At one 
time I was chatting with him about organ builders. Best burst 
forth, ‘That man X. does not know how to build an organ. 
Look at the organ in Hall. He put the solo stops on such 
a high pressure of wind that it was necessary to chain them to 
the wind chest to keep them from being blown out through the 
roof!’ I roared, and he, too, burst out laughing. Ten minutes 
later he was enthusing over the fine work of the same builder in 
another organ.” Mr. H. C. Tonking, of Newquay, Cornwall, 
England, says: 

“Best and Willis quarrelled many times, but the lasi straw was 
broken when Willis said to Best that he could build and play an organ, 
which was more than Best could do. I believe they almost came to 
blows—what could one expect from two such fiery negatives.” 





That Best could say “some nasty things in a very bitter 
way, was undoubtedly true; but, as Mr. J. Newburn Levien, 
another of his English pupils, once said: 


I knew him for years, and received nothing but kindness from him. 
Generally speaking, if he had played the game of life half as well as 
he played the organ he would have been now generally recognized as 
the learned musician and great executant that he undoubtedly was. 


Nevertheless, for ordinary teaching, or for dealing with 
mediocre ability, Best was temperamentally unfit, as the follow- 
ing story will show. Having been engaged to adjudicate upon 
the playing of some unfortunate aspirants for a local organ 
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position, he arrived at the appointed place of examination or 
execution in good time, and after hearing each candidate play 
in succession, not having uttered a word, he walked up the aisle 
of the building to the expectant committee and said, or snarled, 
“Gentlemen, the candidate who has last played is the least 
offensive of the three. I'll take my fee, please.” 

With the English College of Organists Best would have 
little or nothing to do. At their first issued (and subsequently 
withdrawn) regulations he laughed, declaring that they had only 
to do with the “buttons and trimmings” of the instrument. 
He has, however, had his revenge, as most of the latest lists of 
selected solos for the F.R.C.O. examinations include, and _ spe- 
cially call for, a Best arrangement. His outward churlishness, 
as we have already remarked, often led to complete estrangement 
from many of his fellow-musicians, while jealousy of his superlative 
gifts caused others to speak “all manner of things falsely” con- 
cerning him. Yet Best often evinced true appreciation of a fellow- 
artist. Alfred Hollins, of Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, the 
prince of sightless organists, was always to him “Alfred the 
Great”’; while his pleasure at the appointment of Dr. A. L. Peace 
to be his successor at St. George’s Hall was expressed by both 
tongue and pen. On the other hand, he entertained a very whole- 
some contempt for the “elaborately titled musical man,” destitute 
of practical ability in composition or performance. To Best such 
an one “suffered from too much alphabet.” 

Two English organists who particularly aroused Best’s ire 
were Mr. (now Sir Walter) Parratt and the late Dr. E. J. Hopkins, 
the genial organist of the Temple Church. Dr. Hopkins had 
designed and, in 1876, opened the organ in the City Temple, 
London. Some time afterward Mr. Minshall, the organist, in- 
vited Best to give a recital on the instrument. ‘“‘On his arrival,” 
says Mr. Minshall, “Best took a long look at the organ in silence; 
then he turned to me and said, ‘Let me see! old Neddy of the 
Temple Church was high priest and musical adviser of this parish, 
I believe.’”’ In a letter to Mr. H. C. Tonking, Best unkindly, 
and somewhat unjustly, alluded to Hopkins as a “‘trimmer,” a 
term which William Thomas proceeded to define as meaning “‘a 
man who eats his own expressed opinion if he can curry favour 
with others.” Poor Hopkins had written to the Musical Standard, 
praising, as Best described it, “organists who grubbed on the 
lowest octave of the pedals,” and had termed the excessive use 
of the upper notes “‘twittering on the top F.” Best considered 
that as “Bach and others wrote high” we were “bound to keep 
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to the text.” So, as a joke on poor ’Opkins, as he facetiously 
termed him, he wrote his fine Toccata in A. There, in the re. 
capitulation of his primary theme we have this passage and 





over the pedal part, as shown above, Best sarcastically scrib- 
bled, and caused to be engraved, the phrase, “‘All hail! E. J. 
H.,” an annotation which has often puzzled organists who have 
ventured on the performance of this delightful piece of organ 
music. With Sir Walter Parratt the wordy war was on this wise:— 
In 1892, Parratt, in writing and lecturing, had unfortunately 
spoken of Best’s arrangements as “examples of misapplied skill.” 
Best at once mounted his epistolary war horse and charged full 
upon the enemy by remarking that on the only occasion on 
which he had ever heard Parratt perform upon the organ the 
latter “essayed a transcription of Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
Ruy Blas.” Then, with true north country directness, Best 
proceeds to deal faithfully with his Yorkshire opponent in a 
letter two columns in length, saying amongst other good things, 


as regards the organ, it is beyond cavil that a well-known instrumental 
adagio or andante, suitably arranged, is infinitely preferable to the 
frequently dull specimens of modern organ music duly vaunted as being 
“original.” It is melancholy to record that the efforts of some organ 
composers (many of whom have caudal appendages to their surnames) 
merely serve to point a moral as well as excite the risibility of foreign crit- 
ics. If we could obtain anything approaching Mozart’s great Fantasia 
in F minor all would be well. Modern German composers are now timidly 
adding cresc. and dim. to their organ pieces, the builders being compelled 
to advance with the times and provide their lifeless stacks of pipes with 
the means of musical expression common to all English and French 
organs.” Returning to the charge, Best continues, ““The works of Mr. 
Parratt’s favourite composers—Herren Merkel and Rheinberger— 
though in undeniable organ form, are apt to pall upon cultivated ears. 
Their numerous ‘sonatas’ in particular, bear a strong family likeness, 
the chief themes being encumbered with a wearisome technical develop- 
ment, too often proclaiming the manufactured article rather than the 
presence of the creative impulse; while the enormous length of many 
of the movements effectually prevents a frequent performance.’ 
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Best then quotes Smart’s reply to Chorley’s “‘fierce onslaught 
on all adaptations for the organ,” in the Athenzeum, 1854, in 
which Smart describes Chorley’s attack as possibly “very sharp 
writing” but undoubtedly “very fat nonsense,” and, by way of 
a coup de grace, sarcastically expresses “‘a hope that Mr. Parrat, 
as organist to the Queen, will add to the list of composers for the 
instrument, as befits his high office.” Although Mr. Parratt 
has long ago become Sir Walter, it does not yet appear that the 
doughty knight has paid much attention to his deceased opponent’s 
request! 

Best’s views concerning the organ music of his day, as re- 
ported by Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, make delightful reading. 
“The technical development of the modern German organ sonata,” 
said he, ‘‘is too long and profuse: some German organ works should 
no more be played in public than solfeggi should be sung. They 
are too ponderous and mechanical.”’ On the other hand a good 
deal of the French organ music was to Best frivolous and neglectful 
of the contrapuntal side of music, with the exception of the best 
works of Guilmant and Widor. Italian organ music was little 
better than “‘mediocre pianoforte music,” and so on. Here Best 
was evidently fighting a triangular duel, in which both the Central 
Powers and the Allies came in for their respective punishments. 

On organ playing Best’s views were founded upon practical 
experience, and as such were generally unassailable. The left- 
footed pedalist was to him “the abomination of desolation.” 
To organ arrangements in which the pedal part was too low, 
and assigned unduly to the left foot, he strongly objected, on 
the ground that “‘the goats always go to the left.”” He advocated 
the removal of the old swinging-rod swell pedal to the centre (as 
is done in Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield’s Willis organ in Park Church, 
Glasgow), in order “‘to rescue the player’s right foot from the 
gouty eminence where it has long been hanging as an awful 
example to its rinking brother, the left foot, always busy with the 
very abysses of sound.” 

On organ building his opinions were often prejudiced. He so 
detested the movable console as to declare that the cable or 
rope “ought to be ’round the builder’s neck.” Mr. G. Laing 
Miller, F. R. C. O., of New York, in a private letter to the writer, 
says that in his organ in Wallasey Church, which was designed 
by Best, there were no composition pedals to the Swell, the coup- 
lers were operated by tilting tablets, and out of 29 stops distributed 
over two manuals, nine were reeds, and two of these were on the 
pedal. An appeal to have this unsatisfactory condition altered 
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was referred by the church officials to Best, who simply gave it 
further approval; so Mr. Miller says, ““I had to make the best 
of it.” This was the organ on which Best played from 1860-1863; 
and where, every Sunday, he used to crescendo gradually from 
the versicle “‘The Lord’s name be praised”’ until he gave out the 
Venite fortissimo. “This is how it ought to be,” he said to Mr. 
Miller. ‘“‘Wake the sinners up! They’ve been cheating and 
bamboozling each other long enough all the week through!” 
Another organ which he designed for a Wesleyan church near 
Liverpool had but one manual, but each stop could be drawn 
in halves so as to be used as a solo,—an idea he had probably 
derived from harmonium construction, or from some of the 
smaller organs he had tried in Italy. Undoubtedly Best was 
better at destructive criticism than at constructive. He con- 
demned what he described as “the competitive or churchwarden’s 
organ” as an erection “which has long excited the admiration 
of parish undertakers, being set up in a convenient manner for 
impending dissolution, a fate which sooner or later overtakes it 
after enduring frequent doctorings of an expensive kind.” Yet, 
as Mr. F. J. Livesey says, “it was Best who came to the rescue 
when the art of organ building in England was sadly in need of 
reform. He stood up bravely for the cause he had at heart, ... 
leading the way to further advancement.” 

i. Of Best as a virtuoso perhaps, as Mr. Stephen S. Stratton 
once remarked, “‘it would savour of impertinence to speak.” 
**Still,”’ says the same sane and reliable critic, “‘it may be permitted 
to refer to his clear, crisp phrasing and the wonderful way in 
which he imparted accent to the organ. Then the smoothness 
and finish of his octave pedal playing! There are many fine or- 
gan players now, but all would concede him the distinction of 
being the greatest virtuoso of his time.” 

The Musical Times of March, 1894, declared that Best 
“brought pedal playing to a perfection not hitherto attained.” 
The Encyclopedia Britannica says: 

His command over all the resources of the organ was masterly: 
his series of recitals at St. George’s Hall included the whole field of 
organ music, and of music that could be arranged for the organ, ancient 
and modern: while his performances of Bach’s organ works were particu- 
larly fine. 


Closely watched through an opera glass, Best could never 
be seen to make the slightest “secondary motion,” not even 
during the most intricate pedal passages. Considering that he 
had a working repertoire of 5,000 pieces his memory was almost 
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phenomenal. Abhorring the sickly and sentimental in matter 
or manner, he was often accused of being deficient in expression. 
He once said, “We all of us play wrong notes, but I think I play 
fewer than most people; and so, as they cannot find fault with 
my technique, I suppose they think they must find fault with 
something and say I have no expression.” This estimate of his 
accuracy was, however, far too modest. A great personal friend 
of the writer, Professor H. C. Macdougall, of Wellesley, Mass., 
relates that he was once told by the wife of Dr. E. H. Turpin, 
that when Best was giving recitals at the Bow and Bromley 
Institute, London, students from the London musical academies 
and colleges would attend in the hope of hearing him play a 
wrong note, but their visits, though frequent, were uniformly 
unsuccessful. On being commended by Mrs. Turpin for his 
unfailing accuracy, he merely replied that he considered it the 
first duty every artist owed to the public to play the written 
notes. Indeed, as we have already said, he gave the public more 
than they ever demanded; and, in giving, he gave royally and 
with absolute freedom from self-consciousness. As the Musical 
Herald once said concerning his playing, it was “soothing and 
elevating, faithfully regarding the composer’s intentions; match- 
less in Bach’s fugues, and whenever the pedal takes an important 
part, Best is brilliant.”” Here it is worth while to note that while 
in church work he would “‘indulge his fancies to the full in brilliant 
extemporizations,” in recitals he was “‘invariably restrained and 
classical.” In his Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, Mr. 
James D. Brown, writing of Best as a contemporary, says: 


Mr. Best is generally acknowledged to be the greatest master of 
the organ. He belongs to that school of modern development which 
endeavours to make the organ the exponent of orchestral works. That 
the organ is in itself capable of producing orchestral effects in an ade- 
quate manner is indisputable, and the excellent manner in which Mr. 
Best has proved this should be sufficient to reconcile those who imagine 
that it is performing out of its function and lending its powers to trickery. 


In fine, as the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley said, “His fame 
rests mainly on his wonderful skill as an organist, where he need 
fear no rival in England or on the Continent.” 


* * 
* 


As the composer is generally supposed to take precedence 
of the editor or transcriber, we are reminded by Professor 
Ouseley that Best did not “neglect sacred vocal art, having 
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composed anthems, services and hymns, some of which have 
been widely used.” Probably the best known of these is his 
Service in F and his setting (1864) of the Benedicite with free 
organ accompaniment. But although, in addition to church 
music, Best produced orchestral marches and overtures, his chief 
work was for the organ, and it is as a writer for the king of instru- 
ments that his reputation as a composer must be determined. 
Preferring to quote the opinions of abler critics than ourselves, 
we first note that Professor Ouseley, after describing Best as 
“one of the most accomplished executants on the organ,” goes 
on to say that “Best has composed and arranged a vast number 
of pieces for his instrument in a masterly manner, and has thereby 
laid all lovers of the organ under a deep obligation.” 

Mr. W. S. Rockstro, formerly a fellow-townsman of the 
writer of this article at Torquay, England, claims that “Best’s 
organ music, even apart from its musician-like construction, and 
pure artistic feeling, shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
character and capabilities of the instrument, which cannot but 
secure for it a long term of favour.” Dr. Baker tersely declares 
that Best’s works are “popular in type, though classical in form,” 
“possessing,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica, “‘a strong and 
marked individuality.”” These statements can easily be verified 
by a practical acquaintance with Best’s original organ works, 
most of which deserve greater attention and more frequent ren- 
dering that they have hitherto received. To us, if we may presume 
to offer our opinion, the greatest weakness in Best’s organ com- 
position was “scrappiness,”” or want of continuity,—the excessive 
employment of detached phrases. In some of his earlier works 
this was very apparent, although many of these were individually 
interesting if collectively unequal. 

Perhaps Best’s most popular organ piece is his “March for 
a Church Festival”’: 


“g 





ad 


a work of moderate difficulty, but of immense interest to performer 
and audience alike. The “‘Psallite omnes Angeli” and the quaint 
Pastorale are delightful numbers from his Six Christmas Pieces. 
In his article on Registration in Grove’s Dictionary, Mr. H. H. 
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Statham quotes, from a Rheinberger sonata, a passage involving 
“the use of flute tone over reed tone on another keyboard, where 
the flute seems to glide like oil over the comparatively rough 
tones of the reed.” But from the Pastorale last named there is 
a passage of considerable length, of which we quote the opening 
measure, which illustrates Mr. Statham’s point much better than 
his Rheinberger quotation: 


P 


Sw.‘ Reeds 





Amongst Best’s larger pieces, in addition to the Toccata in“~A 
already mentioned, there are two sonatas, of which the one in 
D minor introduces the old long metre hymn tune, Duke Street, 
so popular in the north of England and in America, the production 
of one Hatton, of Duke St., St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England, 
who died in 1793. Amongst Best’s Six Concert Pieces (Novello) 
are some fine numbers, especially the Fantasia in Eb, Allegro 
in D, and Air with Variations in A; and the same may be said 
of his Four Concert Pieces (Augener) of which perhaps the best 
is the Fantasia on the Welsh air, “‘Men of Harlech.” Best’s 
fugal writing was remarkably skilful when we remember that in 
this department of musical composition he was practically self- 
taught. In his Fantasia and Fugue in E minor, he has “intro- 
duced and treated in a highly fanciful and original manner”’ the 
fine old English tune, known as the Old 81st (Day’s Psalter, 
1562) which, with many other Reformation psalm tunes, was in 
all probability the melodic handicraft of the Genevan refugees 
from the Marian persecution. Another remarkable fugue by 
Best, the Concert Fugue on a Trumpet Fanfare, is, really, a 
transcription of a two-part fugue for the piano. 

To the variation form Best contributed largely and effectively. 
Allusion has already been made to his Variations in A and to his 
Variations on the National Anthem, performed by him at his 
first recital in St. George’s Hall. The latter are, undoubtedly, 
the best set of organ variations ever written on that particular 
theme, the variation with double pedal and the finale fugato 
being of special interest. 
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The Variations on an original Theme in F, Op. 17, (Cecilia, 
Bk. 28), written in 1850, are strangely reminiscent of Mendels- 
sohn’s Variations Sérieuses. Concerning this work Dr. Peace re- 
marks that “‘it is by no means so frequently performed as its 
undoubted merits would appear to warrant.” But it is not given 
to every organist to execute Vars. III, IV, and the Finale, with 
ease and precision. In his Fantasia on the old Scotch Reforma- 
tion hymn-tune, Dundee or French (1615), contained in Cecilia, 
Book 46, and written in March, 1893, Best shows how thoroughly 
he has imbibed the Bach tradition, and how skilfully he can blend 
classical treatment with modern thought. His finale is founded 
upon two themes, and a very novel feature therein is the imita- 
tion of the choral theme (announced in the pedal) by diminu- 
tion at the 4th above in the subdominant key and in the treble, 


6.9.2 


(d=76) 


Sf 


An earlier work (Cecilia, Bk. 9), a Scherzo in A minor, is worthy 
of any of the great classical masters of this form. The staccato 
on the manuals opposing the legato on the pedals was a favourite 
device with Best, e. g., 
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(d.= 88) 


Another interesting work (Cecilia, Bk. 50) is the Allegro Festivo 
in E flat, the initial figure of which is strangely reminiscent of 
the fugue subject of the final section of Handel’s chorus from 
Theodora, ““He saw the lovely youth,” e. g.: 


(d-=58) 


-__—— 


This work is dated April, 1894, as is also an Allegretto in B flat. 
The latter concludes with this exquisite sentence: 


reminding us of Shakespeare’s line, 


‘That strain again! it had a dying fall.” 


Of two Concert Overtures, in C and in B flat, the former, dated 
October, 1889, is not so effective or massive as that in B flat, 
entitled Festival Overture (Cecilia, Bk. 54). This latter work 
is really an arrangement of an orchestral overture in C written 
for the Norwich Musical Festival of 1875, so that it presents 
Best in the dual capacity of composer and arranger. The work 
has been thus described by Dr. Peace :— 


The alternate passages between the trumpets and the full orchestra 
form an appropriate Introduction which leads into an Allegretto con 
Moto: Alla Marcia. This in turn is followed by the principal move- 
ment, an Allegro based upon two contrasted subjects, the second of 
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which is assigned to the softer instruments. After this the march is 
again taken up, this time with the full power of the orchestra. A re- 
capitulation of the two themes referred to (followed by a brilliant coda) 
makes up the remainder of this effective overture which in every aspect 
befits its festival title. 


Although Best’s influence as a teacher was comparatively 
slight, “his didactic works,” says Mr. James Brown, “are re- 
markable for the clearness of their explanations and the practical 
character of their descriptions.”” The works here referred to 
are the Modern Organ School (1853), written during his London 
residence, and the Art of Organ Playing, commenced in 1869. 
The former work contains the excellent studies for manuals and 
pedals, Op. 26, some of which are quite interesting as music. 
In these studies Best uses the capital letters R and L for right and 
left foot, and a lower case h for the heel; instead of the simple 
signs A and U above the pedal staff for the right foot, and 
below it for the left, as is now almost universally employed. 
He also adheres, here and elsewhere, to the orchestral or so-called 
“English” fingering, + 1, 2, 3, and 4, the passing of which is 
much to be regretted, the stupidity of having one set of fingering 
for orchestral and another for keyboard instruments being almost 
worse than criminal. Best’s work continued with 8 Trios for 2 
manuals and pedals, 6 hymn-tune studies and an original setting, 
—in anthem form, in 8 parts, for 2 choirs,—of Bishop Ken’s 
Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee, my God, this night.” After 
this we have 24 fine studies which for musical and technical value 
are infinitely superior to anything contained in Rinck’s Organ 
School. Indeed, they may be said to contain in miniature almost 
every variety of organ technique, expression and phrasing. Here 
is a simple quotation from No. 4: 


The work concludes with a Fugue in F and the Variations on 
the national Anthem, Op. 29, already alluded to. The Art of 


1This hymn, the Morning Hymn, “Awake, my soul, and with the sun,” and the 
Doxology, “Praise God from Whom all blessings flow,” were probably written at 
Longleat House, Wiltshire, England, close by the birthplace of the writer of this article. 
(See The Churchman, Nov., 1913). 
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Organ Playing gives, in the first part, manual and pedal exercises, 
and studies on Gregorian tones with their various endings and 
some old English psalm tunes. The second part consists of fine 
original and selected studies, followed by a number of “detached 
examples from the works of Bach and other composers shewing 
how passages of special difficulty are to be played.” There are 
also some selected compositions of the Bach school and a fine 
Solemn March in A minor by Best himself. As an example of 
organ erudition the volume is well worthy of study. 

Best as an editor will always be remembered by his masterly 
edition of Handel’s Messiah, the first to include Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments arranged for the pianoforte or organ. He also 
edited for Novello the vocal score edition of Mozart’s Requiem 
Mass, and several other works, including Bach’s immortal “48,” 
Rinck’s Organ School—the most perfect edition in existence— 
and the larger portion of Lefébure Wély’s compositions for the 
organ. For Boosey, Best edited volumes of Handel’s oratorio 
and opera songs; for Schott, albums of organ works by Lemmens 
and selections from his Organ School; for Ricordi, a volume of 
Italian organ music, the first of its kind in England, as well as 
editions of the works of Morandi and Gambini; and for Augener, 
the works of Benoist, Boély, Capocci, &c. Best’s edition of 
Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas (Novello) was, at the time of its 
production, London, February, 1871, the only edition then on 
the market in which any attempt had been made to render clearer 
the division of the parts “by a more frequent use of the middle 
staff for the ‘left hand’ part,” thus making the music “easier to 
read.” That his edition fully justified the claim he made for it 
cannot be denied, the only regret being that he did not give us 
some indication of his own phrasing in substitution for, or instead 
of, Mendelssohn’s antiquated and often imperfect method of 
phrase notation. For Messrs. Cocks & Sons, one of the princi- 
pal English publishers of the mid-Victorian period, Best edited 
two volumes of organ music, entitled, “A Collection of Organ 
Compositions Ancient and Modern.” Although many of the se- 
lections included therein were somewhat uninspired and uninter- 
esting, we believe this was the first English collection which con- 
tained Gade’s Op. 22 and the popular Andante and Allegro in D 
by F. E. Bache (1833-1858), the Birmingham pupil of Liszt, who 
died at the early age of 25. Best himself contributed a Pastorale 
in C with a “storm” episode. But all the shortcomings of the 
work were more than atoned for by the insertion, at the end of 
the second volume, of Rest’s arrangement of Mozart’s magnificent 
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Fantasia in F minor, which, as every student of musical history 
knows, was the first of two Fantasias written in 1791 for an or- 
gan actuated by clock work mechanism in a fine-art exhibition 
in Vienna. 

But the finest collection of original organ music ever edited 
by Best was undoubtedly that entitled “Cecilia” (Augener), 
This was commenced about 1880, and 56 books were issued under 
Best’s editorship, the remainder being undertaken by Dr. Turpin, 
who also passed away while the work was still in progress, in 
1907. In this series were included composers of almost every 
European nation—English, French, Belgian, German, Italian, 
Danish, Swedish, etc., Its ecclecticism alone should secure for 
this work a place in every organist’s library. 

As an arranger and transcriber of organ music Best’s achieve- 
ments were, if possible, even greater than as a performer. In- 
deed, so extensive were his activities in this direction that it 
would be almost as impertinent as impossible to attempt anything 
approaching a detailed description of them. In general terms his 
arrangements may be summarized as “full and yet faithful to the 
original score, widely known, and unsurpassed,” the work of a man 
who “unlike many soloists was an all-round musician and fully 
acquainted with every branch of the art.”” As Dr. Peace says: 


the use of the organ as a concert instrument has worked a revolution, 
and in this connection the name of W. T. Best is to be for ever honoured. 
He was under the necessity of giving recitals week after week, and he 
found the original organ music sadly deficient. In order to form his 
varied programmes he began arranging: he laid all styles under contri- 
bution: he choose good music: he had the ability to transcribe and to 
perform it, and so he has done more than any other man to extend the 
resources of his instrument. 


In order to secure for Best the esteem to which he is entitled, 
it must never be forgotten that when he first commenced arranging 
for his instrument, organ arrangements with pedal obbligato 
were practically non-existent, with the exception of a few move- 
ments by Dr. E. J. Hopkins, and others by George Cooper, the 
organist of the Chapel Royal. The idea of rendering orchestral, 
chamber, and pianoforte music on the organ was a_ novelty. 
This gave Best his chance; and the greatest credit is due to him 
for taking the chance and making such good use of it. But 
even then Best’s arrangements excited great prejudice. Professor 
Ritter, sometime Professor of Music in Vassar College,—a musician 
whose activities were so frequently misdirected, especially in his 
later years—voiced this feeling of misunderstanding and dislike 
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in his formerly popular History of Music. After extolling Rinck, 
Schneider, Herzog, and other forgotten writers of the pedantic 
German school of a century or so ago, he says: 


In opposition to their style . . . Best . . . and other organists . . . 
not being satisfied with that which the organ can do well, and utterly 
misunderstanding its true ssthetical resources, have tried, assisted by 
the wonderful improvements in its mechanical construction by ingenious 
organ-builders, to draw it from its own sphere, recklessly demanding 
from it somewhat coy and rather heavy mechanism [? did Ritter know 
nothing of pneumatic or electric actions?], and its slowly responding 
mass of sound, the manifold rich expressions of modern orchestration 
.... Ingenious as some of their transcriptions of overtures, movements 
from symphonies and string quartets, may be, they are out of place when 
played on the organ; and when compared with real organ compositions 
... not worth the trouble of study. 


This was written in the 70s. How strange it sounds to us— 
strange and remote, like the distant echoes of a dead controversy. 
To-day Ritter’s opinions (largely based upon inadequate knowledge 
of organ construction and capacity) are entirely discredited. 
Which is as it should be. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether Best would find to- 
day, as he found in the ’60s of the last century, that almost every 
publishing firm of repute was willing to accept his manuscripts. 
Just at present many modern organists are filling their pro- 
grammes with works whose only merit is their modernity, and 
refusing to educate the public by the rendering on the organ of 
standard and classical music, which, apart from these efforts, their 
audience would probably never hear at all. As a prominent Lon- 
don publisher once said to the writer concerning some of his 
organ arrangements of classics not hitherto set out for the kind of 
instruments, “‘Beautiful music, and beautifully arranged; but we 
have no market for it.”” There was a market for Best’s arrange- 
ments. He supplied it skilfully. Hence the sales of his arrange- 
ments ran into four figures where to-day they might not run 
into more than two. 

One of Best’s earliest published volumes of arrangements 
was “The Organ Student,” which contained a capital arrange- 
ment of the Andante from Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony, 
several Handel choruses, and movements from Beethoven, Mozart, 
Spohr, etc. A series of popular arrangements known as “The 
Organist’s Miscellany” contained such tit-bits as the Rigadoon 
from Rameau’s Dardanus, Schumann’s Traiimerei, Handel’s 
“Lascia ch’io pianga,” the Finale from Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques, several of Schubert’s Marches, Handel’s “O 
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ruddier than the cherry,” arranged as a solo for the pedal reed, 
and many other popular items never before exhibited on three 
staves. Two lengthy and elaborate arrangements by Best are 
published separately, viz.:—the whole of Mendelssohn’s Refor- 
mation Symphony, and Moscheles’ Duet for 2 Pianos, ‘Homage 
& Handel,” Op. 92, the latter of which makes a splendid concert 
solo and deserves a more frequent hearing. Best’s arrangement of 
the Overture to Mozart’s Magic Flute was a very early effort, 
quite incapable of being classed with or included amongst his 
later works. 

But all Best’s efforts in the direction of organ transcriptions 
are eclipsed by that magnificent series entitled ‘Arrangements 
from the Scores of the Great Masters” (Novello), amounting to 
100 numbers and occupying five huge oblong folio volumes. These 
were commenced about 1850 and were completed about 1872. 
A detailed criticism of such a stupendous undertaking would be 
impossible here, but special mention may be made of the slow 
movements from several of the best symphonies and quartets 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; also selections from the 
choral and instrumental works of Bach; some of the finest airs, 
choruses, and overtures from Handel’s oratorios; movements from 
the chamber and orchestral music of Mendelssohn and Spohr; the 
motetts of Haydn and Mozart; a large number of vocal and piano- 
forte pieces, pianoforte duets, music for pianoforte and violin; music 
for wind instruments, etc., almost every department of musical 
composition being represented in this musical pantheon. 

To criticize individual movements would also be impossible 
within present limits. We may say however, that perhaps the 
most difficult of all the arrangements is that of the Overture to 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul; but such numbers as Haydn’s ‘“‘The 
Heavens are telling,’ Handel’s Overture to Samson and “Fixed 
in His everlasting seat,” Haydn’s Romance from the Symphony 
*‘La Reine de France,” and the Variations in A from a Symphony 
in D, Mozart’s Larghetto from the Clarinet Quintet, the Lar- 
ghetto from Beethoven’s 2nd Symphony, Meyerbeer’s Schiller 
March, Beethoven’s Romances for Violin and Orchestra, Ops. 
40 and 50, and Spohr’s overtures to Jessonda, the Fall of Babylon 
and the Last Judgment, together with many others of similar 
calibre, are transcribed in such a manner as to make their arrange- 
ment inimitable and unsurpassable in spite of the fact that they 
had never been arranged for the organ before. Indeed, of Best’s 
arrangements it may be said, as Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare, 
that they are “not of an age, but for all time.” 
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Mr. George Augener, for whom Best commenced writing in 
1875, says that he “‘always retained his MSS. when the printer 
had done with them; that he wrote in black ink for the notes, 
but put in the expression marks with red ink and the registering 
in blue.” His charges for editing Mr. Augener considered high, 
but not exorbitant for the class of work accomplished. Best 
has been accused of “‘occasionally demanding impossible things 
on the part of the performer, particularly in the matter of cres- 
cendo and diminuendo, when both feet and hands were otherwise 
occupied.” This and many other criticisms were founded on a 
misunderstanding. Many of the apparently impossible expression 
marks were inserted because they were in the original. They 
were never intended to be observed in the organ performance, 
since it was necessary to sacrifice them there in order to secure 
a better general effect. Then many of Best’s registration directions 
appeared fantastic or even absurd, but were not so when it was 
remembered that they mostly applied to the organ in St. George’s 
Hall which, fortunately or otherwise, was the one which Best 
usually seemed to have in mind when transcribing for his instru- 
ment. The too literal adherence to his directions would often 
cause trouble. But none but the merest tyro would imagine that 
when Best wrote his favourite direction “Gt. Viola, 8 ft.,”’ he 
meant every stop on the Great organ to be silenced except that 
mentioned. All that Best was demanding was the employment 
of string tone on the Great. Only he had his own way of asking 
for it. 

Passing from local to general criticisms, we find ourselves in 
cordial argreement with Mr. Truette when he says that in his 
great series of arrangements last mentioned Best “‘showed that 
the organ is in itself capable of producing orchestral effects, 
without transcending its proper functions or descending to trick- 
ery.” Dr. J. Higgs says concerning the same works, “‘Mr. Best 
often leaves his own individuality on the music he treats, and at 
times makes a demand for executive skill equal to his own, and 
seems to arrange for an instrument of exceptional resource. . . 
His Arrangements remain a monument of his industry and ex- 
tensive musical reading.” 

We have left to the last any mention of Best’s transcriptions 
of Handel and editions of Bach because each is in its way absolutely 
unique. Up to the middle of the last century Handel’s choruses 
were only available for the organ in two-stave arrangements, 
marked “‘for organ or pianoforte” but generally suitable for neither. 
To remedy this Best issued his magnificent collection of 130 
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choruses, “‘selected from all Handel’s Oratorios and Anthems, 
and arranged for the Organ with Pedal Obbligato.” In the arrange- 
ment of these choruses Best claimed that he had “specially en- 
deavoured to render them facile to the performer without at 
the same time losing sight of the massive characteristics of the 
great composer, and the due representation of his works upon an 
instrument so grand and complete in itself as the organ.” It is 
doubtful whether for fidelity to the text, clearness of part pro- 
gression and of effect, this edition has ever been surpassed. To 
say that all the arrangements were simple would be untrue, but 
many of the difficulties of Best’s arrangements vanish when one 
becomes used to the method he so frequently adopted of confining 
himself as far as possible to the bass clef for the lower of his two 
manual staves, placing on this staff one part only, and writing 
the part for the left hand partly on the lower and partly on the 
upper staff, thus avoiding change of clefs and perplexing ledger 
lines. We give an example from the chorus “‘Let their Celestial 
Concerts all unite.’’ (Samson): 





This method is the pet aversion of editors not acquainted with 
the Best tradition; but its use frequently simplifies the reading 
and renders the task of writing a far easier one than when numerous 
ledger lines have to be negotiated and perpetual changes of clef 
indulged in. Of course it cannot be maintained that the choice 
of choruses for arrangement is above criticism. Some are omitted 
which we should like to have seen inserted, and vice versa; but this 
happens whenever and under whatever circumstances any attempt 
at selection may be made. To every editor must be given the 
credit in compilation of knowing ‘“‘what is best to be avoided 
in the construction thereof.” 

The history of Handel’s Organ Concertos is too well known 
to call for detailed mention here. Suffice it to say that they were 
first performed during the Lent season of 1732, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, London, between the acts of the oratorios, and being an 
instant success were repeated in subsequent years. Of the 23 
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concertos, most of which were adaptations from earlier works, 
the popularity was so great that Dr. Burney says, “public play- 
ers on keyed instruments, as well as private, totally subsisted on 
these concertos for nearly 30 years.” 

They were written for orchestra and organ, the latter being 
of “limited dimensions and destitute of a pedal board.” Best’s 
task was to amalgamate the orchestral and organ parts, evolve a 
pedal part from the orchestral and organ bass, amplify the har- 
monies, and so render these works available for one performer 
on the modern organ. How well the great virtuoso accomplished 
this undertaking can be seen by reference to the first set of Six 
Concertos (Novello), to the second set (Boosey), compiled by Best 
from various Handelian movements, and to the isolated concertos 
published by Ricordi and others, also to the editions of some single 
concertos for organ and orchestra published by Augener. After 
such examination every unprejudiced observer must be impressed 
with the evidences of Best’s deep reverence for the original, ex- 
hibited simultaneously with the clearest possible conception of the 
requirements of the modern organist and the capabilities of his 
instrument. The amplification of Handel’s thin scoring is partic- 
ularly fine, while the contrasts between organ and orchestra and 
the occasional solo passages for obbligato instrument are all faith- 
fully depicted by change of manual and choice of stops in the solo 
arrangement. As is well known, the custom in Handel’s day and 
in somewhat later times was for the composer of the concerto 
to extemporize a cadenza at the place appointed for the latter. 
Owing to the decline of extempore playing this custom gradually 
fell into desuetude, and the cadenzas omitted by the earlier com- 
posers are now frequently supplied by more or less competent 
editors. In the case of pianoforte concertos this procedure has 
aroused no protest; but in the case of Handel’s organ concertos the 
cadenzas supplied by Best appear to have stirred up quite a little 
cloud of critical and controversial dust. Yet Best’s cadenzas are 
thoroughly Handelian in spirit, and they lack the decorous dul- 
ness of Rinck, Rheinberger, etc. They are Handel expressed in 
the idiom of W. T. Best, perhaps what Handel might have said 
had he possessed the technique and the instrument of his 19th cen- 
tury exponent. Hence Best’s cadenzas do not find favour with the 
“made in Germany” type of organist. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
some of them are models of artistic development. Those to the 
2nd and 4th concertos of the first set should be consulted in this 
connection; while in the so-called Cuckoo and Nightingale Con- 
certo we have another example as beautiful as it is short. We 
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quote the principal theme as well as the cadenza in order to 
facilitate comparison: 


Allegro 


af 


~— 


Pia lento 


Sw. mp 


In addition to the Handel concertos and choruses Best 
showed how “deeply studied” in Handel’s music he really was 
by transcribing for the organ for Augener & Co. “extracts from 
Instrumental Music of Handel now rarely performed; the Curtain 
Tunes, Marches, and other incidental music of the Italian Operas, 
Selections from the Sonatas for Stringed Instruments, Organ and 
Harpsichord Music, Oboe Concertos, Grand Concertos, Water 
and Fire Music, etc.””’ The arrangements were afterwards chosen 
from more varied sources, included in two volumes, and termed 
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the Handel Album. They comprised a large number of Over- 
tures to Handel’s various operas, as well as several movements 
from the lesser known oratorios and anthems. Apart from the 
excellent manner of the transcriptions, the matter of the whole 
series is invaluable to a student desirous of acquaintance with some 
of the more obscure works of the “‘giant Saxon.” 

As an editor of Bach’s organ works Best came into notice 
in the year 1885, when he commenced for Messrs. Augener & Co. 
his bi-centenary edition—‘“‘an English ‘undertaking, edited by 
an Englishman whose name,” says the Musical Record, “is a 
guarantee of his fitness for the task.”” Apart from the excellence 
of the engraving, the great features of Best’s edition are the 
tempo indications, showing a modern concert speed rather than 
the fashionable sleepy tempo of a past period; assistance to the 
performer in matters of fingering and pedalling; elucidations in 
foot notes, of the old Agréments or Manieren, so little understood, 
apparently, in the present day; and, lastly, and even more im- 
portant than all, from a ‘past master’ in the art, a guide as to 
the proper registering or combination of stops, to be adopted in 
each piece.” “‘Further,”’ says the reviewer, “the text has been 
subjected to thorough revision, the editor going the length of 
reducing the whole to manuscript, in order to render the design 
of each work conspicuously plain to the student; and the left 
hand part in particular has been the object of painstaking atten- 
tion, the full extent of which will only be apparent to the practiced 
executant, who knows but too well how the ‘inner parts’ are 
inartistically jumbled together even by composers themselves, 
to say nothing of the doings of untrained copyists and transcrib- 
ers.” Of this edition 17 volumes were published before Best’s 
death, the remainder being completed by Dr. Turpin. In the 
revised edition recently issued under the able editorship of Dr. 
Eaglefield Hull, of Huddersfield, Best’s work has been retained 
with the exception of the substitution of “‘continental” for the 
orchestral or so-called ‘‘English”’ fingering; and with the addition 
of registration better adapted to ordinary organs, and of additional 
phrasing and pedalling—not always an improvement, we venture 
tothink. It is much tobe regretted that the publishers have not 
seen fit to continue the issue of this fine edition in single numbers, 
the former issue of which was so great a boon to the recitalist 
not caring to be burdened with huge volumes while on tour. 

The objection to Best’s arrangements of the Handelian Con- 
certos has been urged against his edition of Bach’s organ works, 
viz., that the prescribed treatment is essentially of the editor, 
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editorial. This scruple, in the case of the Bach edition, was 
strengthened by a reference to Best’s registration and tempo, of 
which the former appeared fanciful, but came out with remarkable 
effect upon his own organ, and the latter too rapid, whereas 
Best was simply working under the impression that all performers 
possessed his facile technique and easily manipulated organ. 
Then in the matter of fingering, phrasing, and part-distribution, 
Best broke new ground, giving us not the Bach of the pedant 
but the Bach of the modern concert virtuoso. As an example 
of his phrasing which was never petty or undignified, take the 
subject of the G minor Fugue: 





His fingering and registration defy adequate quotation, but for 
the distribution of the manual parts one has only to compare 
his edition with, let us say, that of Peters to see that his work 
was not only undertaken con amore, but that it was the practical 
expression of a life’s study and experience in the public perform- 
ance of the organ works of the Leipsic Cantor. As such this 
edition has stood the test—the acid test if you will—of more than 
thirty years’ constant use and still more constant criticism, a 
good deal of the latter being neither courteous nor fair. 

Public indebtedness to Best extends beyond the various 
points indicated in this study to at least two others. It is to him 
that we owe the introduction of the annotated programme in our 
public organ recitals. And it is very probable that to him we 
are indebted for the very use of the word “recital” in this connec- 
tion. According to Mr. F. G. Edwards, the late editor of the 
Musical Times, the expression “‘organ performance” was only 
supplemented by the less cumbersome term “‘recital” as late as 
December 4, 1867, when Best was announced to give an organ 
“recital” at Union Chapel, Islington, London, a Congregational 
church made famous by the ministry of that gifted preacher and 
amateur musician, Dr. Henry Allon, the editor of the Congre- 
gational Psalmist and of the British Quarterly Review, and by 
the organ playing of Professor Prout and Mr. Fountain Meen. 
Whether the expression “organ recital” was adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the great recitalist or of the Union church authorities 
this witness deponeth not. But if Best did not originate the 
term with reference to organ performances he both admitted 
and approved of its use. Otherwise he would have expended 
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upon it a little more of his vitriolic sarcasm concerning the em- 
ployment of which on this occasion history is absolutely silent. 

Other works of Best there were, but the space in which to 
refer to them has long ago been exhausted. For this reason this 
study, which is neither an essay nor a biography, and which had 
no prologue, can now have no epilogue. The desire of its writer 
is primarily, persistentently, and finally, to do some small measure 
of justice, and pay some humble respect to the life and labours 
of a man who, as the greatest virtuoso on the organ the world has 
ever known, the originator and perfector of organ arrangements, 
a model editor and transcriber, and a composer of no mean merit, 
was a musician concerning whom “take him for all in all” we 
may well ask with Horace 


Quando ullum inveniet parem ? 





SOUND AND ITS USES 
By ARTHUR ELSON 


“O father, I hear the church-bells ring; 
O say, what may it be?” 

“**Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast—”’ 
And he steered for the open sea. 


F Ralph (Rafe) Norman on the boat alluded to above had 
I only known the location of the fog-bell, mentioned in “‘ The 
Wreck of the Hesperus,” there would have been no need for 
any wreck. It is on Eastern Point, at the mouth of Gloucester 
harbor, into which his ill-fated ship could have been brought. 
But according to the poem (and history, too), the skipper drove 
across to the Magnolia shore, and was wrecked on a rock pro- 
jecting out from the land. This rock is now known as Norman’s 
Woe; and a certain chasm near it is called Rafe’s Chasm. 

Fog-bells and fog-whistles are now well known to the coast- 
wise skippers. It was claimed in jest that the early Yankee captains 
could tell their location by tasting the earth or mud brought up 
from the sea-bottom; but some modern writer would be nearer 
the truth if he described an old salt who could tell his whereabouts 
by the sound of the fog-bells and bell-buoys. Musicians are apt 
to think that the gift of absolute pitch is of no especial use; but 
to the fog-bound mariner it would certainly be of great practical 
value. The bells are not at present made to conform to any 
system of pitch; but the sailor who has come to know their hap- 
hazard pitches will certainly find that knowledge useful. 

It is difficult when at sea to tell the direction of a sound by 
the ear alone. This is shown by the ease with which a man in 
a rowboat may lose his way when trying to follow guiding shouts, 
or any other noise, in a fog. A simple device, however, will 
remedy the trouble; for a megaphone, with the small end held to 
the ear, will enable the listener to locate the sound correctly. 
The writer remembers one foggy trip to Gloucester, on the little 
steamer of many years ago, when the inverted megaphone idea 
might have saved a little trouble. By some means the boat got 
outside the fog-bell mentioned by Longfellow. As the land curves 
around in a horse-shoe, it follows that we were passing the harbor, 
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as if bound for Portland. The ship’s superstructure acted as a 
sound reflector, and showed those who sat near it that the fog-bell 
must be on their side of the ship. In the pilot-house, however, there 
was no such guide. The boat edged in gradually until land was 
seen, and the vessel slid upon a sunken rock. She was backed 
off without other damage than upset crockery, and brought around 
properly into port; but the time and the crockery would have 
been saved if the pilot-house had been equipped with the inverted 
megaphone device, or some similar cone for receiving sound. 

The sound waves do not entirely resemble light waves. 
They are rathermore analogous to the waves of the ocean. Just 
as the latter will swish up along a sloping rock, so the sound- 
waves will surge along a properly curved surface. As an illus- 
tration, the Salt Lake City Tabernacle will serve. It is semi-oval 
in shape, and the sound-waves rush along its gently curved roof 
and sides in a way that gives excellent acoustical results. The 
reverse is true of the Trocadero, in Paris. That edifice was 
built on the principle of reflection, such as light waves would have 
demanded; and it proved a failure acoustically. 

Our lack of real knowledge in architectural acoustics has led 
to many surprises, both pleasant and unpleasant. Among the 
former sort are whispering galleries, such as the one in Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. Our own national Capitol reflects sounds 
from its dome with unusual ease. An unpleasant surprise came 
when a certain church in Boston was completed and turned over 
to its congregation; for it was found that every word spoken by 
the minister was followed by a perfect echo. The church was 
deemed useless, and sold. The new buyers remedied the defect 
only after lengthy experiments with galleries, interrupting wire 
screens, etc. 

Fog-whistles are usually made in very deep pitches, as a 
deep tone carries farther than a high one. 

Sirens, in which a revolving wheel allows jets of steam or 
air to pass through a series of small holes, one after another, 
may be made to vary in pitch by varying the speed of the wheel. 
If this variation is made definite, and repeated accurately, the 
resulting signal will always be the same. This procedure is fol- 
lowed by many light-ships. 

A more recent development in marine signalling is the use 
of submarine bells. These have proven eminently practicable, for 
sound travels about four times as fast in water as it does in air. 
At present, each lightship along our coast has a special number 
of its own; and it rings that number on a submarine bell during 
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thick or foggy weather. Steamers equipped to catch these signals 
are each provided with a pair of receivers, one on each side, 
below the surface of the water. Suitable wires lead from these 
to two telephone receivers in the pilot-house. The pilot, or other 
officer, holds one receiver to each of his ears. If the signal comes 
from one side, it will sound more clearly in the receiver on that 
side. By turning the boat until the sound is equally loud in 
both receivers, the pilot can make his ship head directly for 
the lightship. He can then proceed to that ship, and make 
it a new point of departure. 

Submarine signals are being developed in various ways. The 
company controlling them has been working upon a submerged 
electric buzzer, of such a nature that its sound will produce an 
echo from any submarine obstruction within a certain distance. 
This, it is hoped, will prove useful in locating icebergs, even two 
or three miles off. 

The practical uses of sound in marine work, however, are 
far surpassed in variety and interest by its various applications 
on land. Modern business life would have been wholly impracti- 
cable without the telegraph and telephone, for example; while 
in our daily life we take little notice of the cleverness shown in 
such inventions as the phonograph or the electric bell. 

The phonograph, or gramophone, or victrola, is a machine 
that takes impressions of sound waves on waxy material, by 
means of a needle carried on a vibrating diaphragm. When the 
record is used, the process is reversed, the grooves on the finished 
surface moving the needle, and thus causing the diaphragm to 
reproduce its original vibrations. The recording material may 
be hardened for use if desired. 

The phonograph devices, with the various sorts of player- 
pianos and pianolas, have been of great value in disseminating 
some knowledge of good music, in spite of the widespread desire 
for rag-time records. The only defect of the phonograph is its 
inability to reproduce the higher overtones, of shorter sound- 
wave length. This prevents it from recording the violin tone 
accurately; and the reproduction of that instrument sounds more 
like a flute than it should. Brass instruments, however, and piano 
tones, and voices, are reproduced excellently on the records. 
The original phonographs recorded sound on cylinders, while 
the more recent victrola forms use flat circular discs. 

The telegraphone is an electrical and magnetic device for 
recording and reproducing sound. At the beginning of this 
century it was discovered (by the Dane Poulsen) that magnetism 
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of varying degrees would localize itself on moving metal. In 
charging the telegraphone, a small telephone circuit is used, of 
direct-current type. The circuit is made to pass around two 
poles of an electromagnet. Between these poles, in the earlier 
instruments, was drawn the fine steel wire that was to receive 
and record the magnetism. This wire was drawn through at 
seven or eight feet per second. When a message or any other 
desired sound enters the transmitter, it produces the usual current 
fluctuations; and the resulting magnetic fluctuations are located 
on the wire. The latter is of steel, and is thus permanently 
magnetized, each part retaining the amount of magnetism given 
to it by the varying flux from the electromagnet. This magnetic 
record may be kept for many months, if desired, or may be 
erased at any time by the use of a stronger magnet. In repro- 
ducing the record, the wire is again drawn between the poles of 
the electromagnet, in the same direction, and at about the same 
speed. The varying magnetism of the wire now transmits its 
variations back to the poles of the electromagnet; and the 
variations of the latter cause the current variations that are 
recorded as sound in the receiver. The action of transmitters 
and receivers is explained on later pages. In more recent tele- 
graphones, the drawn wire has been replaced by a revolving steel 
disc. 

The type-reading optophone is an instrument that arouses 
interest, even though it has not yet come into general use. It 
aims to reproduce to the ear the letters of a printed line of type, 
so that blind people may be enabled to read ordinary print. 
The process depends upon the use of the metal selenium, whose 
electrical resistance is varied greatly by variations of light falling 
upon it. The selenium is included in an electric circuit, which 
contains also the receiver necessary to transform electric current 
variations into sound. The type, it will be seen, should be printed 
on one side of the page only. This type is then passed, line by 
line, over the selenium, so that the shadows of letters will fall 
upon it. Each letter, of course, casts its own special shadow, 
and influences the current (and the sound in the receiver) in a 
way different from other letters. As soon as the optophone user 
has learned to recognize the different letters by their various 
sounds, he can read the printed type aurally by passing it through 
the beam of light that plays upon the selenium. If the light is 
made to be reflected from the printed letter, instead of merely 
causing that letter to cast a shadow, the instrument will enable 
its users to read from any ordinary page, printed on both sides. 
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Practice will enable the optophone user to proceed at a fairly 
rapid pace. 

The electric bell has come to be one of the commonplaces of 
modern life. It summons the reluctant bell-boy, for various 
purposes; it warns the railroad gate-man of approaching trains; 
it announces our arrival at many a house-door; and in a more ad- 
vanced form, it summons us to the telephone. 

The electric door-bell depends for its usefulness on what is 
known as a make-and-break device. Macaulay’s schoolboy, and 
many more recent and less gifted members of that class, are all 
familiar with the fact that an electric current will flow through 
a closed metallic circuit. The bell is placed in circuit with one 
or more batteries of sufficient strength. Pressing the button at 
the door closes the circuit, i. e. makes it continuous, so the current 
can flow through it. The wires are so arranged that the current, 
in flowing through the bell, makes it for the time being a magnet. 
This property of currents to induce temporary magnetism in 
certain metals is of great use in various forms of the telegraph 
and telephone. 

The visitor’s push on the door-bell, and his completion of 
the path for the electric current, gives the bell so much magnetism 
that it at once attracts the hammer, or striker, towards it. The 
result is a single tap on the bell. Were this all, the hammer would 
rest against the bell until the visitor decided to release the button. 
The hammer, however, is placed on a long, springy arm; and 
when the bell pulls the hammer towards it, the springy arm is 
bent so much that it draws away from a certain wire with which 
it is normally in contact. The current has been so arranged that 
it flows through the wire and through part of the springy arm; 
so that when the arm is bent over to let the hammer strike, it 
loses contact with its neighbouring wire and thus interrupts the 
flow of current. 

When the current is interrupted, the bell, no longer magne- 
tized, ceases to attract the hammer, The latter, after having 
received momentum enough to hit the bell once, swings back to 
its original position. But as the arm swings back, it makes a 
new contact with the wire behind it, and allows the current to 
flow again. The bell is thus remagnetized, the hammer attracted 
again, the bell struck once more, and the circuit again broken 
by the movement of the springy arm, after which the hammer 
sways back again. This cycle is repeated as long as the button 
at the door is pressed in to close the circuit at that point. The 
cycle is completed so quickly that the bell receives a series of 
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rapid blows. One of the most noticeable things about electricity 
is its speed; and the rate of a current is said to be nearly two 
hundred thousand miles a second. 

Electromagnets are used in all telegraph work, and in very 
important ways for all telephone work. An electromagnet consists 
of a coil of wire, through which a current may pass; and inside 
this coil is a core, usually soft iron, which is magnetized only 
when the current passes through the coil of wire. The iron, 
when magnetized, attracts toward itself another metal piece, 
known as the armature. This armature is usually carried on 
some swinging bar, arranged to do certain things when the arma- 
ture makes it move. 

In telegraphy, the electromagnet (with two coils and two 
cores) is found in what is known as the sounder. When the 
current is flowing through the sounder, the coils magnetize their 
cores, which attract an armature and hold it against the magnet. 
When the current is interrupted, the armature is released by the 
magnet cores; and a spring draws it back. The bar on which 
the armature is carried strikes against projections at the end 
of its motion in either direction; and the sounds that it makes 
are the clicks which enable the operator to read a message. The 
letters, of course, are made by various combinations of dots and 
dashes, i. e. clicks that succeed one another quickly or slowly. 
Paper tape drawn slowly through a pointed contact will record 
actual dots and dashes. 

The interruptions of current necessary to cause these clicks 
are made by means of a key, which is merely a lever attached 
to a spring, and arranged so that the contact and the circuit 
can be broken by pressing the key, and remade by releasing it, 
or vice versa. 

On long lines, even with many batteries at each end, the 
force of the main current will not make the local sounders give 
a loud enough click. This is remedied by having an extra sounder 
in what is known as a relay, or relay circuit. This is simply a 
short local circuit, with one or more batteries, which is made to 
pass through the line sounder. It is so arranged that the touching 
of armature to magnet in the main circuit will complete the local 
circuit, and make the relay sounder act. The local circuit is 
strong enough to make the relay sounder click loudly enough for 
the operator to read messages with ease. 

A repeater is a device that makes a sounder in one main-line 
circuit operate a key in another main-line circuit. The use of 
repeaters enables the operator to send a message to a great distance. 
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The length of a single circuit is never more than a very few hundred 
miles, even when dynamos replace batteries in furnishing the 
current. 

In duplex telegraphy, two messages may be sent along one 
wire at the same time, in opposite directions. This is made 
possible by having the relay circuit at each end governed by a 
lever, and dividing the current. Each half of the current goes 
through an electromagnet, and the two coils are placed at opposite 
ends of the lever governing the relay circuit, which contains the 
sounder. Half the current is sent to the line, and the other half 
is allowed to enter the ground, through properly arranged resis- 
tances. The two stations at each end of the line are made similar, 
This is known as the Stearns duplex. 

It has been shown above that the current from one office, 
dividing equally about the relay lever, does not influence it to 
sway in either direction. Any extra current, however, such as 
comes when the other end of the line is sending a message, in- 
fluences only one of the two coils by the relay lever,—the one 
on the line, not the one on the ground connection. This extra 
current overbalances the lever, and makes it close the relay 
circuit, which contains the sounder. In this manner it is brought 
about that the key (transmitter) at each end does not affect its 
own relay, but governs that at the other end. 

It is possible to connect the batteries at each end so that 
by shifting the connection only a part of them will be used, instead 
of all. This brings about a further variation in current streugth, 
used in quadruplex telegraphy. 

The so-called polar relay has at each end of the line bar 
magnets of soft iron, which will be magnetized when the current 
flows through wires coiled about them. Around each magnet are 
sets of wires, coiled in opposite directions. Current flowing through 
one coil will make the magnet active in one direction, and current 
through the other coil will cause an opposite effect, reversing its 
north and south poles. This current-shift is made to attract or 
repel an armature, which acts as the sounder. The current is 
divided as in the Stearns duplex, each end controlling the sounder 
relay at the other end, but not influencing its own sounder. This 
apparatus works by shifting the direction of its current. 

A combination of the Stearns duplex and polar relay is used 
in the quadruplex, which may thus send four messages at a time 
over one wire, two in either direction. The polar relay is worked 
by about one-fourth of the total current, and the springs on the 
duplex sounders are made so strong that they do not act unless 
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the entire current strength is used. The polar sounders act when 
the current is reversed, the duplex sounders working when the 
current is intermittently interrupted. Such interruption affects 
only the excess of current over that needed to work the polar 
relay, when the latter is in use. 

Induction currents are those which one wire may generate 
in another wire, parallel to it, without any contact. Edison 
made use of an induced current for the purpose of establishing 
communication between stationary offices and moving trains. 
On the train was placed a long wire parallel to the road, and 
running the length of the train. The telegraph wires by the road- 
bed were placed on low poles, so as to be near the train. The 
induced current in the long train wire was then passed through 
asounder. Similarly, a key on the train was used to send messages. 

Prof. Dolbear, of Tufts College, used parallel vertical wires 
for pioneer work in wireless telegraphy and telephony; but he 
had no coherer, so the distance at which he could operate was 
only a very few hundred feet. 

The simplest telephone is known as electro-magnetic. A 
horseshoe magnet, of the permanent variety, is provided near the 
diaphragm of the transmitter. The spoken voice makes the 
diaphragm vibrate to and fro, approaching the pole of the magnet 
and receding from it. Around the end of the magnet nearest 
the diaphragm is wound the wire of the line. The varying magnetic 
force resulting from the movement of the diaphragm causes a 
varying current to pass through the coil of wire. If this wire is 
extended to form the telephone circuit, the current will pass 
through the circuit. This current is of the alternating type, 
flowing one way as the diaphragm approaches the magnet, and 
the other way as the diaphragm recedes. 

A second magnet and diaphragm, located at another place, 
will form a receiver. The vibrations of the first diaphragm are 
reproduced upon the second one. This telephone, known as the 
magneto telephone, was the early type used by Bell, its inventor. 

The magneto telephone is successful at the receiver end; 
but as a transmitter, it cannot produce large currents from loud 
noises. For a practical transmitter, the principle of loose contact 
and varying resistance was brought into use. Carbon has been 
the material most successfully used. The current, often provided 
by a local battery in each transmitter circuit, is allowed to pass 
from the diaphragm through loose particles of carbon held against 
it. As the diaphragm vibrates, it alternately compresses and 
releases the carbon. Although the reason is not known, it is 
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still a fact that the varying pressure on the carbon causes it to 
vary its electrical resistance considerably. The current for such 
a transmitter is not alternating, but direct, though it may produce 
an alternating current on the line. 

Since a large electric force is needed for the long wires of the 
usual circuit, the transmitter current is allowed to produce this 
larger current in the wire extending to the central exchange. 
There are really a pair of wires, the telephone not using any 
ground connection. The current increase is brought about by 
the use of our old friend the core of soft iron. The wire from the 
transmitter circuit is wound around it, while the wire of the line 
circuit is wound around it also, but with a much greater number 
of coils. This excess in number of coils produces a more active 
current in the line circuit than in the transmitter circuit. 

The variations of current produced by having the diaphragm 
work against a loose-carbon conductor are very great. For practi- 
cal purposes, damping springs are put against the telephone 
diaphragms, so that the changes shall not exceed those of ordinary 
talking. In certain instruments, however, such springs are not 
used. The microphone, for example, has none; and as a result 
it can detect very faint sounds. One of the uses of the microphone 
has been in navigation. A weight is dragged over the sea-bot- 
tom; and the character of the sound enables the operator to tell 
what kind of bottom is below him—mud, weed, sand, or rocks, 
for example. The microphone is used also as a very sensitive 
stethoscope. 

Another use of the diaphragm without damping springs is 
found in the telephonic ear-drums used for deaf people. The re- 
ceiver is placed in the ear, the battery carried in the pocket, and 
the transmitter held at any convenient place. The ordinary tele- 
phone transmitter can record sounds some distances off, such as 
footsteps, near-by voices, etc. The loose-carbon transmitter with- 
out springs is much more powerful, enabling the user of such an 
ear-drum to hear voices at a greater distance, in spite of any partial 
deafness on his part. 

The line-circuit produced by the use of the transmitter and 
doubly-wound coil has an alternating current. An increase of 
direct current in the local circuit gives an impulse in one direction 
in the main line, while a decrease of the local current gives a 
main-line impulse in the opposite direction. Many telephones, 
however, use direct battery current on the line: in which case 
the impulses caused by the transmitter are added to or subtracted 
from the main current, making it fluctuate. It will be seen that 
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the magneto receiver is not suited for use on direct-current lines; 
and a new type of receiver was developed for direct-current use. 
Such a receiver lacks the permanent magnet of the magneto 
receiver, the current being allowed to magnetize the cores by 
flowing through coils about them. Sometimes a single coil and 
core is used. The current fluctuations move the receiver dia- 
phragm by the greater or lesser attraction that they give to the 
magnetic core. 

The ordinary telephone bell is what is known as a polarized 
ringer. This consists of two electromagnets, mounted side by 
side. An armature is placed below these, and magnetized by a 
permanent magnet. The armature is pivoted so that when not 
in use it does not touch the end of either core of the electromagnet, 
the pivot being on a line between the two cores. The electro- 
magnet coils are wound in opposite directions; so that when a 
current flows through them it will make one core north in polarity, 
and the other south. Attached to the armature is one pole of 
a permanent magnet. The armature, being of one polarity, will 
be attracted toward the reverse pole, which is one of the two 
cores in the electromagnet. When the current is reversed, the 
polarity of the cores is reversed also; and the armature is now 
attracted toward the other core. The armature carries a rod 
with the bell striker, which is placed between two bells, and thus 
strikes them both alternately. 

A biassed bell, used with the fluctuating current, is built on 
similar lines. The bell-striker is made to press normally against 
one of the two bells, by means of a spring or other device. The 
current is supplied in direct but short impulses, which attract 
the armature and pull the striker toward the other bell. As each 
impulse releases the striker, it drops back to its original position. 
Each attraction and each release thus means one bell-stroke. 

In the old telephones, the subscriber turned a crank when 
calling central. This crank was attached to a horseshoe magnet, 
the rotation of which operated the polarized ringer. Now-a-days 
the mere lifting of the receiver off the hook, allows springs inside 
the telephone box to complete the circuit that will make the call. 

Central office is usually called by the lighting of a lamp, in 
the circuit made by the subscriber’s lifting his receiver. Formerly, 
and in some cases at present also, the signal consists of some sort 
of gravity-drop, in which the moving of an armature at the 
subscriber’s office terminal allows a white strip to drop into the 
operator’s view. Similar drops inform the hotel bell-boy what 
number is ringing. 
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Large offices now have multiple switchboards, in which each 
line has several terminals. This enables the operator to make 
the connection (by a flexible cord containing wires and ending 
in plugs) with much less movement than if each line had one 
terminal. Even with this aid, the service is somewhat wearing, 
and we should not grow impatient with the hard-working tele- 
phone girl. 

The use of a battery and local circuit for each transmitter 
becomes rather expensive for a large exchange; and it is customary 
now for such exchange to have its batteries in the office. The 
completion of the circuit is made by the rising of the hook when 
the receiver is lifted off it. The office batteries may be con- 
nected to serve for more lines than they could supply if used 
locally. 

Party lines, with several instruments on a line, may be 
called by using the proper number of rings agreed upon for each 
subscriber. In these, all bells ring together. There are, however, 
selective and lockout party lines, in which only one bell responds 
to the call. In the latter classes, polarity systems are those in 
which a bell responds to current in one direction, but not in the 
other, sometimes by the use of oppositely biassed bells. Harmonic 
systems give to each bell-hammer a different rate of vibration, 
and each bell has a rate at which it will ring while the other 
are silent, the operator giving current impulses of the desired 
frequency. The step-by-step system depends on parts of ratchet 
wheels at each subscriber’s station, the wheels moving one tooth 
(by escapement pawls, etc.) for each current impulse, but the 
bell contact being made by a different number of impulses for 
each station. The broken-line system has a switch at each station, 
which may be used for its own station or subjected to a current 
impulse which connects it with the wire for the station beyond 
and cuts off the station where the switch is thrown. For selective 
lines, two or four stations are usually included. Lockout lines 
are used for more than four stations, either the ratchet or the 
broken-line system being employed. 

In telephone train dispatching, instruments known as selectors 
are used, to call individual stations. These depend uponthe use 
of ratchet wheels, each station making contact after the wheel 
has been moved the requisite number of teeth. Such wheels 
work on the usual escapement principle, but differ from clock 
escapements in having the power supplied by a pushing pawl, 
operated by the usual electromagnet. There are, of course, 
similar magnets and pawls at each station. 
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The automatic central station for telephone exchanges is 
certainly one of the great achievements of the human mind. 
Such stations are in use in many places, and their principles have 
been employed largely in many others to lessen the work done by 
operators. Selectors and connectors impart to a vertical bar 
first a step-by-step rising motion, and then a rotary motion. 
The bar (selector switch) carries an arm which moves along 
contacts set in horizontal lines along the inner surface of part of a 
cylinder. The contact is not made until the “up-and-around” 
motion is completed, when a little plunger rod is drawn to the 
contacts. The operations of the automatic exchange are so 
varied, and the means for bringing them about so intricate, that 
space forbids anything more than a mere mention of them. The 
number is called by moving a plate on the transmitter to figures 
representing the successive digits of the number called. The 
thousands digit operates a line switch, and after it a first selector, 
giving contact to a trunk leading to the proper thousands group. 
A second selector gives the proper hundred, while the connector, 
on the same principle, picks out the proper ten and unit. At 
the beginning, each line-switch is made to take care of eight or 
ten subscribers. The circuit for automatic work has a ground 
connection, and the transmitter outfit contains certain springs 
enabling the operator to send impulses over either of the two 
wires, which are both retained. The use of electromagnets is 
illustrated at its very best in automatic exchanges, for they 
perform nearly all of the many necessary operations. 

In operating a telephone with automatic central, the sub- 
scriber has only to take down his receiver and rotate a plate to 
successive numbers forming the digits of the number he wishes 
to call. The plate-release after each rotation allows it to return 
to its original position by passing over contacts that give the 
desired number of current impulses for the up-and-around motion 
at central. The electromagnets do the rest, flashing back a signal 
if the line is busy. (For a full description of telegraph and tele- 
phone apparatus of all sorts, the reader is referred to the Cyclo- 
pedia of Telephony and Telegraphy.) 

The real development of “wireless” is quite recent, although 
its principles were foreshadowed in part many years ago. Wire- 
less telegraphy is brought about by electric waves travelling 
through the ether, at a rate of 186,000 miles a second. Such 
waves seem to follow the earth’s curvature by preference. They 
are generated by current impulses in an aerial wire, these im- 
pulses being made very rapidly in succession by the use of a 
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recurring spark. The impulses in the ether are known as Hertzian 
waves. 

The sending apparatus has some form of current generator, 
with an induction coil and a “step-up” to increase the current 
force, the induced circuit having many more windings about the 
coil than the primary circuit The spark-gap is in the induced 
circuit. The key for sending messages is larger than an ordinary 
telegraph key, to avoid undesired sparks before or after contact; 
and the wireless key is often immersed in a bath of insulating oil. 
With this key, dot-and-dash messages are sent through the air. 
The ether-waves are best sent and received by the use of aerial 
wires. 

The relay at the receiving end must have some delicate form 
of detector, influenced by the electric ether-waves to close a local 
circuit of sufficient strength to operate the receiving sounder. To 
speak more accurately, the ether-waves produce a slight curren- 
in the receiving aerial wire, and this current influences the detect 
tor. The great variety of detectors in use bears witness to the 
development of this field of electric work. 

The first detectors were coherers, consisting of loose iron 
filings. The slight current from the aerial was strong enough to 
make these filings cohere, and serve as a circuit-closer, for the 
relay current. These coherers are not now in practical use. 

The Lodge-Muirhead system has a mercury-contact de- 
tector, a drop of mercury between steel discs being insulated 
by a film of oil, but making a contact through that film when 
influenced by the aerial. The mercury-contact detector is used 
by other firms in various forms, and may properly be called a 
coherer. 

Valve, or rectifier, detectors, change the oscillations from the 
aerial into a steadier current, sometimes by the use of substances 
like silicon, which conduct in one direction only. This type of 
instrument is very simple, and much used by amateurs. Another 
rectifier device is the glow-lamp of Prof. Fleming. This is merely 
an incandescent bulb, in which negative impulses of electrons 
from the filament cause a one-way current action. In the bulb 
is a metal plate, connected to the outside circuit. 

De Forest’s audion lamp uses similar one-way impulses of 
electrons from filament to plate; but he has made the process 
much more delicate by introducing wire grids between filament 
and plate. Any variation in the charge of these grids causes a 
much greater variation in the filament-plate current, magnifying 
the effect from six to ten times. 
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Marconi uses a magnetic detector, in which endless loops of 
wire drawn past a magnet tend to hold their magnetism except 
when a message is being received. 

Best among the so-called electrolytic detectors is Fessenden’s 
liquid barreter. Contact in this is made through a fine platinum 
wire electrode dipped into nitric acid. The oscillations from the 
aerial pass through this path easily, while small local currents 
do not. Prof. Fessenden has been one of the most intelligent in- 
vestigators in the wireless field, which the public mistakenly 
regards as the domain of Marconi alone. Fessenden has invented 
also an electrodynamic detector, consisting of a suspended metal 
disc, which tends to swing into a plane at right angles to the current 
from the aerial whenever a message is being received. 

Thermo-electric detectors respond to the heat caused in 
very fine wires when a current passes through them. 

The sending station of a direct-current wireless outfit has 
usually an interrupter, acting on the electric bell make-and-break 
principle, or some other deivce that will produce rapidly recurring 
current impulses. By regulating this, and by altering the size 
of the spark-gap, and in some cases by still other means, it has 
been found possible to tune the waves to any desired rate. These 
waves are quite long in comparison with sound waves. Thus if 
186,000 waves per second are generated, ‘each wave will be a 
mile long. The Fessenden system has used the tuning principle 
most frequently. Alternating current generators are now some- 
times used for spark production, in which case no interrupter is 
needed. 

In the primary circuit of a sending station is a condenser. 
This is really a break in the circuit, consisting of two plates with 
some insulating material between. The electricity seems to 
store itself up in such plates, one positive and the other negative; 
and the rest of the circuit acts in many ways as if it were completely 
closed, with current flowing. Such a circuit will cause a current 
in the secondary circuit by means of the induction coil. A Leyden 
jar is practically a condenser. 

To sum up briefly, the mechanism for transmitting consists 
of key, current generator, induction coil, an interrupter, all in 
the primary circuit, with a spark gap in the secondary (induced) 
circuit, and an aerial wire, grounded at one end, to take the spark- 
impulses, either directly or through another induction coil. The 
receiving outfit consists of the same aerial wire used for sending, 
a detector, a local circuit which the detector completes, and a 
sounder or other receiver. 
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The Marconi system for ships and comparatively short 
distances now uses an induction coil with mechanical interrupter 
to charge from six to twelve Leyden jars, connected to a spark- 
gap, two coils and two sets of jars being often supplied for different 
wave-lengths. The magnetic detector is used. Shore stations 
for the best work may have various supplies of current, and do 
have the horizontal antennae placed with the grounded end in 
the direction of sending, and'the free end in the opposite direction. 
The magnetic detector, often with the Fleming glow-lamp, is 
used here. 

The Fessenden system, which signalled from Massachusetts 
to Scotland in 1906, is used by the National Electric Signaling 
Company. This system is most advanced in the field of selective 
tuning. The sending key does not break the current, but cuts out 
a part of the circuit resistance, raising the resulting wave fre- 
quency. Receiving stations are tuned to respond to the raised 
frequency. It is claimed that a frequency alteration of less than 
one per cent. is enough for the sending of intelligible messages. 
An interference preventer takes unexpected disturbances from 
earth or air away from the receiver. The liquid barreter is used 
for detector purposes. An intensity regulator enables the operator 
to cut down the oscillatory force for communication with nearby 
stations. 

The Telefunken system of Germany sells its instruments 
outright, and they are noted for excellence of workmanship. 
It uses a direct-current generator, interrupter, condensers in 
both primary and spark circuits, a direct-coupled aerial, and aw 
electrolytic detector. The company has recently adopted very 
small spark-gaps, increasing the power considerably, and a newly 
invented detector of its own. 

The Von Lepel system uses for its spark-gap two copper 
boxes separated only by a layer of paper with a hole in it. The 
sparks burn the edges of the hole, but the paper is easily replaced. 
This arrangement is directly in the aerial, with a condenser 
between it and the ground. 

The Lodge-Muirhead system has large capacity areas con- 
nected with the (multiple) spark balls, to facilitate tuning. The 
transmitting circuit is coupled directly to the aerial, the receiving 
circuit taking its aerial impulses through an induction coil. This 
system has used perforated tape for sending messages, the com- 
pressed key making a contact whenever the tape permits. 

DeForest’s system uses a detector much like Fessenden’s barre- 
ter, which is made very sensitive. It employs also a syntonized 
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system, using the so-called Lecher wires, which reflect waves 
having a definite ratio to the wire’s total length. 

The Clark system makes portable instruments, such as are 
used in the United States army. The sending apparatus is of 
the induction-coil type, with condenser and alterable inductance 
in the spark circuit. The aerial is influenced by induction. The 
aerial may be switched rapidly from the transmitter to the 
receiver circuits. Between this point in the aerial and the ground 
is a variable inductance coil. The coherer has carbon granules 
between two conducting blocks of steel. One dry cell is put in 
series with the telephone receiver. Four oak cases contain the 
entire outfit. 

The Stone system, important in America, though little 
mentioned, has a key that breaks the circuit when used, so that 
an interruption of the operator, distracting his attention, is not 
mistaken for the end of the message. After the message is finished, 
the current is shut off. 

The Massie system has an imperfect-contact detector, 
consisting of an ordinary needle laid upon two edges of carbon, 
and sometimes held in place by a small magnet. 

The Poulsen system employs a carbon-copper spark-gap 
(carbon making the so-called singing spark), and a magnetic 
blowout, in hydrogen, i. e., magnets on each side of the spark- 
gap. 

A new system, invented by Anders Bull, makes the receiver 
respond only to a set of impulses with unequal but prearranged 
time intervals between them. The timing of the impulses is 
done by a dispenser, and they are received by a collector operating 
a Morse recorder. The apparatus is complicated, but the results 
excellent. 

Wireless telephony has been suggested by nearly all who have 
had much to do with the wireless telegraph, and by others as 
well. But before it began to develop much, the so-called light 
telephony was used. In Bell’s photophone, light was reflected 
from the transmitter to a selenium cell, the latter being in a circuit 
with batteries and a receiver. Prof. Simon noted that a direct- 
current arc may be made to give a musical note when telephone 
currents are superimposed upon it. The are was therefore used 
in place of a transmitter, and operated in conjunction with 
powerful search-lights and very sensitive selenium cells. Ruhmer 
developed this apparatus until it became practical enough for 
use in the German navy, twenty miles being the maximum 
operating distance. 
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In telephony by means of the Hertzian waves, which the 
wireless (radio) telegraph uses, the waves are first formed, at a 
desirable high frequency, and then modified by voice currents 
from some transmitting apparatus. Fessenden has used high- 
frequency alternators, while Poulsen has employed the oscillating 
are as a source for the waves. Poulsen varied his method by 
using several arcs in series, which is known as the multiple-arc 
system. In general, the transmitter is made to affect the energy 
of the waves, and these are made to reproduce the sound on the 
receiver diaphragm. In the methods mentioned above, the 
maximum variation of energy probably does not exceed eight 
per cent. 

To adapt the transmitter idea to wireless conditions, Fessenden 
made the so-called “through,” or condenser, transmitter. It is 
placed in a circuit connected to the aerial above and below a high- 
frequency generator. The transmitter is practically a condenser, 
the diaphragm vibrating toward or away from a fixed plate, 
from which it is insulated by the air. 

Radiotelephony, as wireless telephony is called, needs a 
detector that will not merely react to the impulses in the receiving 
aerial, but will be sensitive to varying intensity in these impulses. 
Such detectors are thermo-electric, depending on the amount of 
heat produced by the varying current intensity; or they may be 
electrolytic, silicon valve, or ionized gas detectors. The latter 
form resembles the electrolytic in principle, variations in the 
condition of atomic change in the gas causing variations in resis- 
tance. If the waves received are continuous and steady, the 
current sent to the telephone receiver is also steady, holding the 
diaphragm in one position. Variations in this current cause 
audible sounds in the receiver. Fessenden’s so-called heterodyne 
receiver has two coils, one on the diaphragm, and the other on 
a fixed core close by. A high-frequency alternator sends through 
the fixed coil impulses about in tune with the waves received; 
while the waves cause impulses that are led through the diaphragm 
coil. Fluctuations in the waves received thus cause variations 
in the attraction of the two coils. The use of this instrument 
as a radiotelegraph detector enables the operator to tune it 
slightly below the wave frequency; and the “beats’’ between 
these varying vibration rates make a musical tone in the receiver, 
the tone being stopped when the waves are interrupted. 

For two-way transmission, it is necessary for a switch to be 
thrown from the sending to the receiving apparatus at each 
station. Fessenden patented a commutator which alternated the 
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connection with the transmitter and the receiver very rapidly. 
The calling may be done by an ordinary coherer in circuit with 
a bell, the circuit being disconnected before conversation is begun. 

The Fessenden system, with high-frequency alternators and 
heterodyne receivers, has sent messages from Brant Rock to 
New York,—about two hundred miles. The Telefunken system, 
developed abroad, has operated at fifty miles’ distance. The 
Poulsen system, with umbrella-like aerials 225 feet high, sent 
messages from Lyngby to Berlin,—325 miles. The Marjorana 
system, in Italy, is another that can cover over 300 miles. The 
last-named system uses a very original transmitter. A circuit- 
breaking gap is closed by dropping water; and the diaphragm, 
by making this tiny jet vibrate, causes it to vary the connection 
it makes in the broken circuit, and thus influence the current. 

DeForest has recently made practicable a system of telephony 
without wires that has given remarkable results. Vacuum tubes 
are used in the sending circuit, in a way not definitely made 
public. These, often used in Physics, are tubes from which 
the air is almost wholly exhausted, and which have an electric 
terminal sealed through the glass at each end. The use of the 
audion lamp as a relay has already been explained, the grid 
between the filament and an outer plate influencing by its varying 
charges the current of electrons passing from the filament to 
the plate. All this is enclosed in the lamp bulb. This device 
has proven practicable as a relay in ordinary long-distance tele- 
phony. The wireless system is now owned by the United States 
Government and has been operated between Washington and 
Mare Island Navy Yard, if memory serves,—a distance of about 
three thousand miles. 

It is not probable that wireless service will come into popular 
use at all quickly; but that should not detract from the credit 
due to those who have brought it to its present remarkable state. 








JEAN-BAPTISTE FAURE 
By HENRI DE CURZON 


HE events which have set all Europe aflame during many 
months have caused numerous deaths to be passed over 
without notice which, at other times, would have created 

considerable commotion. 

One such is that of Jean-Baptiste Faure, the illustrious French 
lyric artist; he had, however, withdrawn from the world many 
years ago, never making his appearance anywhere, and was over 
eighty-four years of age when he passed away peacefully on 
November the 9th, 1914. 

To-day it is difficult to realize what an exceptional position 
he occupied in the world of art at the end of the Empire, and 
even after the war of 1870, when all the life-forces of France were 
infused with new energy in every branch of her multifarious activi- 
ties. His world-wide celebrity, the deference paid him on every 
hand, his entire personality even, were almost without precedent 
at the theatre; and he had won this extraordinary esteem as 
much by the dignity of his life as by his reverence for art—as 
much by his determination and conscientiousness in work as 
by the marvellous harmony of his faculties. 

On approaching him one felt, in very truth, the fine unity 
of his lifework; one admired the proud independence of his char- 
acter. From childhood he had vowed to become the foremost 
promoter, above and beyond any one else, of the study of that 
art for which he was gifted; to spare no effort to attain the highest 
place; and when his aim was achieved, when no one ventured 
to claim equality with him, and his possible rivals, on the contrary, 
bowed down before him, he still spared no pains to satisfy a 
severer judge than all these—himself. Nor did he weary in 
working to attain the perfection which, from the outset, had 
been his goal, and whose imperious demands still controlled 
his whole life. 

Besides, he was not content with the réle of an interpreter; 
he composed; and so there are scores of melodies and lofty re- 
ligious songs, consecrated by unanimous approval, which have 
long borne witness to his admirable musicianship. 

Moreover, his taste as a collector, as an amateur of painting, 
which had been in the ascendant since early youth, and which 
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he was finally enabled to gratify to the full, brought to the front 
an expertness of judgment gradually acquired, and gave him a 
standing among the keenest of connoisseurs. 

Add to all this exalted friendships, familiar intercourse with 
most of the masters—artists or writers—of his time, and, in his 
own personality, a cachet of natural distinction united with the 
deportment of a perfect gentleman, and there will be no difficulty 
in comprehending that Faure then occupied, in Paris, a position 
wholly unique. 

Finally, every one knew that he had attained that position 
by his own unaided efforts, and step by step; that he was, in very 
truth, “‘the child of his own works.”’ 


* * 
* 


He was born at Moulins (Allier) on January the 15th, 1830, 
his father being a humble chorister in the church. The latter, 
shortly after his son’s birth, sought to better his condition in 
Paris; but his premature decease set this project at naught, and 
at the end he left his wife and four children in complete desti- 
tution. 

How could our little Jean-Baptiste—he was but seven years 
old at the time—make head against such a calamity? Yet the 
child undertook the task, supported by the moral energy of his 
mother, whose spirit of initiative and of perseverance in effort 
were, throughout his life, the object of a veritable cult on his 
part. While receiving elementary instruction from her, he re- 
solved to follow his father’s career as early as possible, and make 
profitable use of his youthful voice. 

In the meantime he began by acting as “‘blower” of the organ 
at the cathedral of Notre-Dame; this was his first gainful occu- 
pation. It was the organist who, taking an interest in his fortunes, 
had procured for him this paid employment, and who, moreover, 
gave him lessons in solfeggio which speedily enabled him to apply 
for, and receive, admission to the choristers’ school of the church 
of St.-Nicolas de Chardonnet. 

This first period of his life, which extended over some ten 
years, was of real importance for the development of his artistic 
individuality, and in his old age he still would recur to it with 
grateful enjoyment. The fact is, that a genuine passion for 
learning made everything easy for him: “I was in love with my 
art (he would say, reminiscently), tremendously in love! And 
before true love, every obstacle is levelled at last.” 
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After all, there is no better school for forming a singer as a 
musician, than a maitrise (choristers’ school). This proposition 
Faure maintained as long as he lived. However, that did not 
suffice him. At this same time (in 1843) he attended the Con- 
servatoire, entering the solfeggio-classes for children; and as his 
teacher, Tariot, was also chorus-master at the Théatre Italien, 
he obtained his permission to join the sopranos in the rehearsals. 
In those years Mario, Lablanche and Tamburini were the reigning 
powers, with Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Brambilla. Faure used 
to tell how he had then, more than once, held Mario’s hat while 
the latter, after the traditionary manner of tenors, had negligently 
cast if off before singing. 

Thus, from morning until evening, he was wholly absorbed 
in his art. But it was more especially when he had been admitted 
to the maitrise of the church of La Madeleine, that his training 
began in good earnest. The musical director (maitre de chapelle), 
Trévaux, who took a very special interest in him, and for whom 
he entertained throughout life a feeling of the deepest gratitude, 
considering him his only real teacher, lost no time in forming 
him into a genuine musician—into an artist, even then. 

At this time the youthful Faure was the possessor of a won- 
derful soprano voice, pure, full, and sonorous, which (thanks to 
the masses for the dead, which are numerously attended by 
devotees of all classes) had gained him an unquestionable repu- 
tation in Paris. His services were in special request; dying persons 
expressed their wish that he should sing at their obsequies. Once 
a bequest was made him with the object “that he should meditate 
on what he was singing.” 

He was so fortunate as to preserve this soul-stirring voice 
for a long term; at 16, he still displayed it to the surprised and 
delighted Spontini. Better still, he preserved it, up to a certain 
point, all his life—without vocational use, of course! I have 
heard Faure, already advanced in years—when conversing about 
his art, and, for the better illustration of the possible persistence 
of this child’s voice athwart the voice of the man, practically 
exemplifying it—sing an entire aria for soprano with the words! 
Actually, one had to see him in order not to be persuaded that 
a woman was singing! 

The inevitable mutation took its course in the young man 
after a fashion commensurable with his voice as it was and his 
voice to be. It was violent, and his budding career was stopped 
short; all seemed lost! Undismayed, Faure rented a double-bass, 
learned its technic with all speed, and straightway sought a 
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position in an orchestra. At first he had to content himself 
with a suburban dance-hall; but some of his comrades promptly 
introduced him at the Odéon Theatre, and there he found him- 
self when his voice finally came back—the deep, resonant voice 
of a basso cantante. An unknown world was now revealed to him, 
which called for immediate exploration. 

This he instantly undertook with zeal, reéntering, to begin 
with, the chorus of the Théatre Italien, but this time among the 
basses. It provided means of subsistence, thus permitting him 
leisure to study his new resources, and soon to ask admission to 
the Conservatoire. 

This was in 1850; he was twenty years of age. For most of 
the pupils, their entrance means a beginning of study, for they 
have everything to learn; for him it was like a consummation— 
one final effort, and the palm was in his grasp. Having entered 
Ponchard’s class in singing, and then the class of Moreau-Sainti 
in comedy-opera, he left it in his second year with the first prize 
for singing and the first prize in comedy-opera, unanimously 
awarded! And a few months later he made his début on the 
stage of the Opéra-Comique in such a manner as to exhibit from 
the outset an artistic temperament of the rarest and most in- 


dividualistie sort. 
* * 


* 


It was fitting (so it seemed to me) to dwell in some detail 
on the preliminary steps of this magnificent career, in order 
that its normal upbuilding might be understood and its intelligent 
perseverance appreciated. We shall now proceed more rapidly 
in following its swift evolution. It will suffice, in the main, to 
insist on the vast variety of its manifestations and their perfect 
unity of direction. We have to do with an artist who always 
knew where he was going, what his aim was, and what he was 
able to accomplish; an artist who satisfied all his aspirations, 
because he had none save those which he knew he could satisfy. 

From the day on which he presented himself for the first 
time to the public until the time of his definitive leavetaking, 
four periods may be traced in his career: The one passed at 
the Opéra-Comique (1852-1860), that of his reign over the Opéra 
(1861-1876), his Italian seasons at London (1860-1877), and, 
finally, the long years which followed his premature retirement in 
1876, during which he appeared solely at his own pleasure, and 
chiefly in concerts. 
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In order to give a clearer idea of the development of these 
periods I shall set down for each of them, before commenting 
upon them, a list of the works interpreted—the artist’s *‘certifi- 
cate of service.” 

Faure, at the Opéra-Comique, appeared in the following 
roles: 

1852. Galathée, by V. Massé (réle of Pygmalion) 

Le Caid, by A. Thomas (Michel) 
1853. La Tonelli, by A. Thomas (Masselli) 
Haydée, by Auber (Malipieri) 
Mario Spada, by Auber (Borromée) 
Le Chalet, by Adam (Max) 
1854. Le Songe d’une nuit d’été, by A. Thomas (Falstaff) 
Mario Spada (Torrida) 
L’ Etoile du Nord, by Meyerbeer (Peters) 
1855. Le Chien du jardinier, by Grisar (Justin) 
Jenny Bell, by Auber (Greenwich) 
1856. Manon Lescaut, by Auber (d’Hérigny) 
Le Sylphe, by Clapisson (Valbreuse) 

1857. Joconde, by Nicolo (Joconde) 

1858. Quentin Durward, by Gevaert (Crévecceur) 

1859. Le Pardon de Ploérmel, by Meyerbeer (Hoél) 


Remarkable talents, and a surprisingly early maturity, were 
requisite for a successful début, at the age of twenty-two, in 
roles so strongly contrasted as the poetic Pygmalion and the 
clownish drum-major Michel. Applause was bestowed on both 
(from the vocal point of view) for a timbre at once resonant and 
mellow, velvety, full of charm, a tone perfectly equalized through- 
out the entire range, the purity of style of a true musician, a 
vocal suppleness and agility already consummate; and (from the 
histrionic standpoint), with a residue of inexpertness, a buoyant, 
intelligent style of acting, full of good taste and moderation, 
coupled with elegance of gesture and an attractive physiognomy. 

These characteristics, continuously developed by practical 
experience, assumed thenceforward, day by day, greater distinc- 
tion and authority, and greater variety as well. One could wish 
for time to analyze each of the réles interpreted by Faure during 
these eight years; none bears resemblance to the one preceding 
or following it. With the eagerness of an explorer, with the 
delight of a dilettante arrived at full mastery of his art, he took 
pleasure in widening his vocal resources, in seeking after novel 
modes of expression, in devising unlooked-for effects, which, how- 
ever, always bore the cachet of distinction and naturalness. 

In La Tonelli one admired his boldness and gracefulness in 
the vocalises wherewith his réle was bestrewn. In /’Etoile du 
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Nord, which he had studied with Meyerbeer himself as an under- 
study to the creator of the part of Tsar Peter, the admirable 
Battaille, he aroused amazement by his sovereign authority. 
In the somewhat rustic réle of the Peasant in le Chien du jardinier 
his depiction of repressed emotion was exquisite; and as the 
Marquis in Manon Lescaut he discovered the rarest taste in the 
elegance and nobility of his bearing. In Jenny Bell the mere 
tone of his voice, ineffably sweet, brought tears to the eyes; and 
in Le Sylphe he executed the tour de force of playing (as it were) 
a double réle;—a baritone on the stage, he became a tenor behind 
the scenes, and this with equal sonority and equal brio. ‘He 
shades, he colors, he has command of style and expression. And 
he never shouts! Is he not a rare man?’’—so writes a contem- 
porary critic. 

That same year an official approbation came to emphasize 
his early mastership. Ponchard (whose pupil, as we have seen, 
he had been) having retired, Faure was appointed to take his 
place as professor of singing in the Conservatoire. He was only 
twenty-six years of age! 

His response (so to speak) to this mark of confidence was 
given in the revival of Joconde, which was one of the most bril- 
liant of his successes, both in the wonderful charm of his acting 
and in the elasticity and evenness of his voice in the celebrated 
réle of Martin, where the notes of the tenor alternate continually 
with those of the bass. 

Let us further, and finally, mention the distinction and the 
nobility of bearing which won him a triumph in the difficult 
role of Quentin Durward, and, more especially, his sensational 
creation of the character of Hoél in Le Pardon de Ploérmel, a part 
so well adapted to display all his qualities of power and tenderness, 
of histrionic fervor and art in the grand style; from a study of 
the score it would seem that no other part better reveals the 
variety of resources which the actor has at command on the stage. 

Two months later, his marriage took place. He espoused 
his associate, Caroline Lefebvre, equally exquisite as a singer, 
as an actress, and as a woman, who has left an abiding memory 
of grace and esprit in connection with the representations of 
lEpreuve villageoise, Psyché, Le Songe d’une nuit d’été, Miss 
Fauvette, Fra Diavolo, Joconde, Mireille—but who did not hesitate 
to abandon the theatre that she might devote herself exclusively 
to domestic life and the education of her son. 

It is here—and in order to give a connected description— 
that allusion should be made to Faure’s Italian engagements at 
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London, for the stage of Covent Garden. They really commenced 
in 1860. At the same time, he gave up his position at the Opéra- 
Comique and his class at the Conservatoire. The season, however, 
claimed him for only a few months in each year; but he was also 
preparing to enter the Opéra, an event which took place the 
year following. Furthermore, a comparison of the list given 
below with the one provided somewhat later, for the Opéra, 
will show that he was frequently studying some rdéle in Italian 
which he was to interpret subsequently in French at Paris. These 
summer engagements regularly occupied his vacation-time at the 
Opéra from 1860 to 1866, and again from 1870 to 1877. These are 
the rdles sung in London during the two periods just mentioned: 


1860. Dinorah [Le Pardon de Ploérmel] (réle of Hoél) 
La Favorita, by Donizetti (Alphonso) 
La Gazza ladra, by Rossini (Fernando) 
Gli Ugonotti, by Meyerbeer (St.-Bris) 
1861. Guglielmo Tell, by Rossini (Guglielmo) 
Don Giovanni, by Mozart (Don Giovanni) 
1863. Masaniello [La Muette de Portici], by Auber (Pietro) 
Faust, by Gounod (Mefistofele) 
I Puritani, by Bellini (Riccardo) 
1864. La Sonnambula, by Bellini (Rodolfo) 
L’Elisir d Amore, by Donizetti (Dulcamara) 
Le Stella del Nord {l’ Etoile du Nord] (Pietro) 
1866. Le Nozze di Figaro, by Mozart (Figaro) 
1870. Otello, by Rossini (Iago) 
Mignon, by Ambroise Thomas (Lotario) 
1871. Amleto, by Ambroise Thomas (Amleto) 
1872. Der Freischiitz, by Weber (Gaspard) 
Il Guarany, by Gomez (The Cacique) 
1875. Semiramide, by Rossini (Assur) 
1876. Gli Ugonotti, by Meyerbeer (de Nevers) 
Lucrezia Borgia, by Donizetti (Il Duca) 


What memories must have been awakened in Faure by this 
Italian repertory, the ambition of his childhood! What a real- 
ization of his dream—what a contrast between the boy-chorister 
and the artist, now in the foremost rank, again meeting Mario 
and the Grisi, but as their competitor for the approval of the 
public! For the rest, he took good care not to waste this new 
opportunity for study, and the perfection of his singing owed 
an even greater lustre to it. This was noticed immediately in 
Paris; never had his exuberant voice possessed such evenness, so 
beautiful a sonority. 

Among the works cited above, which he interpreted almost 
every year, were some which were heard the world over—La 
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Favorite, Les Huguenots, Guillaume Tell, Don Juan—and in 
which he was to remain incomparable; Faust, one of his most 
popular successes; l’ Etoile du Nord, Hamlet, his magnificent Parisian 
creation. Some others were heard only in London, like Les Noces 
de Figaro (in which his sprightly and piquant Figaro earned him 
a triumph), and Otello (his Iago was a most impressive imper- 
sonation). The beautiful Italian language, sung by him, lent 
itself in marvellous fashion to the poignancy or the gracefulness 
of his diction, the amplitude of his voice. 

It was after his second season in London that he made his 
début at the Opéra in Paris. He appeared in a second-class 
work; but it was a revival, and provided him with an interesting 
réle—Pierre de Médicis, by Prince Poniatowski. The enthusiasm 
of the audience was unbounded—all the greater, perhaps, because 
certain amateurs had rashly apprehended that he might force 
his fine voice in this novel environment; whereas, on the contrary, 
this voice, ever alert to adapt itself to the auditorium in which 
it was to be heard, seemed to have gained not only in breadth, 
power, and authority, but even in mellowness, limpidity, and 
delicacy. It was in Guillaume Tell, above all, that this impression 
was awakened. This admirable réle, so lofty in expression, was 
—as Rossini himself wrote—of a truth “created” by Faure. 

For completeness sake we append a list of the réles sung 
by our great artist on this stage, the third scene of his exploits: 


1861. Pierre de Médicis, by Prince Poniatowski (Julien de oe 
Guillaume Tell (Guillaume) 
1862. La Favorite (Alphonse) 
1863. La Mule de Pedro, by V. Massé (Pedro) 
Les Huguenots (de Nevers) 
La Muette de Portici (Pietro) 
Moise, by Rossini (Pharaon) 
1865. Il’ Africaine, by Meyerbeer (Nélusko) 
1866. Don Juan (Don Juan) 
1867. Don Carlos, by Verdi (Rodrigue) 
La Fiancée de Corinthe, by Duprato (Polus) 
1868. Hamlet, by Ambroise Thomas (Hamlet) 
1869. Faust (Méphistophélés) 
1873. La Coupe du roi de Thulé, by Diaz (Paddock) 
1876. Jeanne d’Arc, by Mermet (Charles VII) 


Several of these réles, as already remarked, were preceded 
in Paris by the reputation which they had acquired in London. 
They came hither to receive supreme approval—and it was en- 
thusiastic. For example, take La Favorite, in which the part 
of King Alphonse had never been impersonated with so great 
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distinction, tact, and concentrated passion (in most curious con- 
trast to the exuberance of Mme. Pauline Viardot, who then sang, 
for the first time on that stage, the réle of Léonore). And, in later 
years, Don Juan, which seemed a real revelation, and remained 
thenceforward the type of his artistic personality, moulded of 
elegance and conceptive imagination. Or Faust, where the 
sarcastic Mephisto revealed himself as a fallen and infernal 
Don Juan, of a wholly original fatuity. 

In the Huguenots, wherein he had been, at London, an im- 
pressionable Saint-Bris, he assumed, at Paris, the more seductive 
role of de Nevers, immediately enrolling it among the “favorites” 
of his repertory, until his retirement. La Muette, and Moise, 
so utterly contrasted in style, redounded no less to his honor; 
like Don Carlos, in which his Marquis de Posa has left an indelible 
memory of haughty and graceful bearing. With regard to his 
two celebrated creations of Nélusko (l’Africaine) and Hamlet, 
their renown was such that it is wellnigh superfluous to dwell 
upon it. In Nélusko we admired his wild, proud pathos and 
incisive diction; in Hamlet, the most penetrating melancholy 
blended with a wonderful delicacy of expression; and always 
that sovereign distinction of manner which became more and 
more characteristic of his acting; always, too, that eloquence of 
vocalization which produced the effect of the maximum of energy 
and power with a minimum of expenditure—effortless, tireless, 
never clamorous. 

A complete Study in Technique might be written on Faure’s 
method of singing, and more particularly on the intelligent way 
in which he used his voice; he could “‘send”’ it the precise distance 
required, while the imposing organ of some fellow-artist could 
scarcely penetrate beyond the footlights. And how many pro- 
fessional anecdotes might be told about it! How many artists, 
envious of this facility, sought to outdo him, and merely made 
themselves ridiculous! This was because he possessed, among 
other acquired qualities, a fairly incredible breath-control. When 
far advanced in age, he still frequently amused himself by giving 
the following little demonstration of “‘the art of breathing” :— 
In the midst of some conversational phrase, in the middle of a 
word, all of a sudden and quite without taking breath, he would 
start a vocalise, keeping on and on At last you would take 
out your watch to time him! 

Faure’s last grand réle at the Opéra—for that of Charles VII, 
in Jeanne d’Arc, was really a trifling affair—was that of the 
buffoon Paddock in La Coupe du roi de Thulé. Made to measure, 
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this part naturally lends itself to the effects created by the artist, 
either through the flexibility of his voice, or its color and ex- 
pression, or the variety of his acting. But this period, following 
so closely on the events of 1870, was devoid of great works, and 
that was one of the reasons which brought on his retirement from 
a stage where he was confined to a continual repetition of the 
same repertory. Nevertheless, it was only by a narrow margin 
that he escaped participation in the representation of the master- 
pieces of Richard Wagner. It would be superfluous to dwell on 
what such an artist as he lost thereby—and we, too. We may 
judge from certain fragments of Tannhduser (which, at the out- 
break of the war, was about to be re-staged) that we were per- 
mitted to hear him sing in various concerts from 1868 until as 
late as 1888. 

Throughout his career, Faure had revealed himself as an 
unrivalled concert-singer—a fact beyond cavil. In his “Art du 
Chant,” which is a masterly work, he called attention to the 
point that neither the same voice nor the same style is suitable 
for both concert-hall and theatre, for the church or the salon. 
We know only too well how rarely one hears a singer from the 
theatre who has assimilated this rule of taste and proportion. 
Those in a position to follow Faure during this period still bear 
witness that they heard four artists in a single person. And 
thus it came that, during the many years succeeding his retirement 
from the stage, he found no difficulty in achieving such flattering 
and well-merited successes. 

Indeed, throughout his entire career one would seek in vain 
for one representation or one concert in which the plenitude of 
his gifts did not find demonstration; for no one could be more 
scrupulous about appearing before an audience only when fully 
able to satisfy them. No hit-or-miss for him! People knew him 
and were sure of him in advance; and this sense of security was 
not without influence on the enthusiastic receptions which he 
met with everywhere. Hence, at the dawn of an apprehension 
that fatigue might steal upon him before the end of a represen- 
tation, he renounced the theatre without regret. 

There was another, and wholly physical, reason which moved 
him to make this decision. The greater his renown and the 
loftier and more exceptional his position as an artist became, 
the more his feeling of responsibility grew, while on the stage, 
to a source of terror which at times reached an agonizing inten- 
sity. It has often been said that real artists, those who properly 
ought to have the greatest self-confidence, are the ones most 
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afraid of the public, and suffer from “‘stage-fright.”” Probably 
no one has had to fight harder against stage-fright than Faure. 
In his case this fight was made manifest by a cold sweat of such 
abundance as to drip upon the boards he was treading! One 
evening the souffleur in his den, captivated by the delight of 
hearing him, neglected to follow the score spread out before him, 
and Faure recalled him to his duty by flirting at him, with an 
appropriate gesture, the drops of perspiration coursing down 
his hand! 


* k 
* 


It was in 1876 that he left the Opéra in Paris; but he was 
still heard on the stage during several tournées in France and 
abroad. He had never had a liking for moving from place to 
place; up to that time we find but a few scattered representations 
at Baden-Baden (in 1867 and 1869) and at Brussels (1870-1873; 
he had been appointed inspector of vocal study at the Royal 
Conservatory). During the years following his retirement, he 
reappeared in a score of towns in France, to begin with, then in 
Belgium, in Geneva, and more especially in Vienna (1878, when 
he sang Hamlet in French, La Favorite, Faust, Don Juan in 
Italian), and Monte Carlo (1880, 1882), where the Casino had 
just been opened. A relation of the triumphs he won would 
entail useless repetitions. Mention was just made of one im- 
pression—so characteristic of the career of this great artist, and 
so rare in others—that he found favor for never appearing except 
at his best. 

In concerts, he could still be admired as late as 1892; in 
private, or in church when drawn thither by special solemnities, 
at least ten years later. Taking note of only the grand lyric 
interpretations in the concert-hall, in some cases of higher im- 
portance than theatrical works, in which he took part after his 
retirement, I shall mention La Tempéte and Sardanapale, by 
Alphonse Duvernoy (1880, 1882), Frithjof, by Max Bruch (1884), 
Mérowig, by Samuel Rousseau (1892), and above all Gounod’s 
two oratorios Rédemption (1884) and Mors et vita (1886), in which 
the sentiment of grandeur and respect evoked by the admirable 
artist in pronouncing the sacred text clings in my memory among 
the most thrilling, sublime impressions of my life. Indeed, in 
these moments of supreme artistic achievement his entire life 
was, so to speak, epitomized—a lifetime of labor and faith, from 
his singing as a boy-chorister to the Pie Jesu and the Dies irae 
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at the obsequies of his friends, when, in the tones of that wonderful 
voice, one truly felt a soul that wept in supplication. 

He himself wrote several sacred songs fraught with sincerest 
inspiration. We know, in fact, that from childhood he had 
striven to make himself a real musician—otherwise, how can a 
singer become an artist in the fullest sense? But he wanted, 
besides, to compose; a far rarer faculty, and one bestowed on 
very few lyric arists—for example, Mme. Pauline Viardot. How- 
ever, he confined his endeavors to the domain of song, wherein 
he was more at home than any one else. And so his melodies, 
of which he published about one hundred, possess the merit— 
less common than may be imagined—of being perfectly written 
for the voice. They have other merits; and although not all 
are equally inspired, many are worthy of a place beside the 
lyrical productions of the French school of that epoch, both by 
virtue of depth and sincerity of feeling and through charm of 
conception or breadth of style. Among those most deserving such 
praise we note Les Myrtes sont flétries, ! Enfant au jardin, Que le jour 
me dure, Bonjour Suzon, Le Missel, Alleluia d'amour Puisqu’ici- 
bas toute Gme, Adieu ad un ami, Le Voyageur, Discrétion, Valse des 
feuilles, Nous avons passé sans nous voir, Mirage, Espoir en Dieu. 

Several songs, whose inspiration is altogether religious, have 
won, and still maintain, a worldwide reputation. Some of these 
are Les Rameauz, and the admirable Crucifiz, for two voices. 
Faure also wrote (more especially for the church and the liturgy) 
some thirty motets, among them a Pie Jesu, an O Salutaris, a 
Sub tuum praesidium, an Ave Maria, a Tantum ergo, and a Pater 
noster—all really remarkable. 

The first of these works go back as far as 1860, at least; 
the last date from 1904. 

His vocal method, “l’Art du Chant,” has added no less to 
his renown, and it is studied with respect by the greatest artists. 
One is at a loss whether to bestow greater praise on the profoundly 
artistic spirit which controlled the creation of this work, or on 
the wisdom, the reasonableness, and the good taste which dictated 
the advice wherewith it is so abundantly stored. Never before 
had been said so well, and so simply, what one must do to bring 
one’s natural voice to perfection, and to acquire the three following, 
and no less essential, qualities: Style, taste, feeling. 

In a word, a passion for composition shared his leisure with 
the zeal of an amateur of art; his picture-gallery, in particular, 
was celebrated, and his way of encouraging artists whose style 
he appreciated was well known. As noted above, he had, from 
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childhood, that instinct of a collector which was so well assorted 
with a keen spirit imbued with a love ef the beautiful, and which 
he bequeathed to his son, a distinguished painter, a man of refined 
culture and intellectual charm. From this instinct he derived 
ever-renewed delight, which assuredly smoothed the way for the 
progressive renunciation of his own art. And so he was never 
happier than when at home in his apartment on Boulevard Hauss- 
mann in Paris, or by the seashore in his villa at Etretat, two mu- 
seums. I visited him chiefly during the course of this period 
of his career. Surrounded by his dear ones—his faithful partner, 
his son, his grandchildren—between his piano and his pictures, 
a man of honor and conscience, he awaited with serenity the 
appointed hour. 

He did not give lessons—he never had given any, properly 
speaking; this is a point that should be clearly understood. He 
may have given advice; but no one has a right to declare himself 
actually “his pupil”; this he himself formally stated. The 
reason was, on the one hand, that he found it distasteful to 
assume responsibility of this sort; on the other, that he disliked 
above all things any restraint of his freedom. This fact alone 
proves how little of the mercenary spirit was his. Now and 
again it has been imputed to him, because, once in a position to 
demand whatever he pleased for his appearances in the theatre, 
in concerts, or in society, he considered it due to his dignity as 
an artist to make and enforce such demands, even beyond those 
of others. But—apart from the lessons for which he was besieged 
from every quarter, and which would have made his fortune— 
consider how unconcernedly he gave up his exceptional position 
at the Opéra! how many inviting engagements he refused! No; 
however alluring the offer, he never allowed the temptation of 
gain to get the better of his independence of spirit and his per- 
sonal tastes. 

Moreover, with advancing age, yet more pronounced became 
the trait of nobility and lofty dignity which I have praised from 
the outset of this sketch—that species of introversion which im- 
pelled him to turn away from whatsoever might remind him of 
his past glory and induce melancholy at surviving it. He loved 
to speak of his art, to throw into relief its charm and esthetic 
quality, to explain how it should be taught; he did not like to 
speak of himself. Many another imposes on his environment— 
and does his utmost to maintain—a sovereignty whose glory has 
long been on the wane. Faure sought only to withdraw from 
notice, to be forgotten. 
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So long as he felt that his voice (which he always kept in 
training) was worthy of him, he might still be seen and heard 
at some concert given either for a benevolent purpose, or to pay 
tribute to the memory of a friend; for example, at the obsequies 
of Legouvé at the church of Notre Dame des Victoires, on March 
the 17th, 1903—he was then seventy-three!—On such occasions 
he sometimes reaped a reward which he no longer expected. 
At a certain concert in which he thus appeared, in the great hall 
of the Trocadéro, where the élite of Parisian artists was assembled, 
they seized the opportunity to give him a spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic ovation, by which he was profoundly moved. 

But his last years were greatly saddened, not only by the 
death of his wife (1905), after which he never seemed to be him- 
self again, but also by a strange kind of deafness that set his 
ears “out of tune” with one another, and soon robbed him of 
all musical enjoyment. And so he had lost all pleasure in life 
long before life itself came to an end, painlessly, like the shadow 
of supreme peace. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 











THE FETISH OF VIRTUOSITY 
By J. N. BURK 


EOPLE are growing more and more inclined to yawn at 
P those unhuman creatures in pink tights that, with a 
superlative skill acquired by life-long practice, perform 
balancing feats which are entirely inane and uninteresting. These 
unfortunate folk have devoted their lives to diverting the public, 
gauging the course of their activities naturally and necessarily 
by the amount of applause which each “‘turn”’ receives. But the 
public, once delighted and thrilled, has become sophisticated; it 
ceases to be fooled by the pretense of danger and difficulty, and 
turns away, bored. Hence, the acrobatic acts are now termed, 
in the lingo of continuous vaudeville, “chasers;”’ they are used to 
discourage tight sitters, and clear the seats for new comers. So, 
the victims of a whim find their life-work suddenly become im- 
becilic, with nothing to show for their arduous and wearisome 
training but unnatural and cumbersome muscles. 

In that more pretentious world of the concert-halls, which 
maintains a more hushed and dignified sense of its own impor- 
tance, there are acrobats, too, acrobats of the piano and violin, 
with a remarkable skill acquired in exactly the same manner, 
but the magic spell of culture calls them “‘virtuosi,” and their 
skill, ‘“‘technique,” with the help of which distinguished pass- 
words the same human need for diversion goes under the name 
of high art. The most essential difference between the two 
forms of entertainment is that the one public is disillusioned as 
to the tricks, and looks elsewhere for something not so entirely 
devoid of sense as skill for skill’s sake, while the other public 
flocks to the lure of billboards and world renown, pays enormous 
sums, and beholds, in puerile wonderment and delight, feats 
which dazzle, and leave in their wake little more than a tingle 
of stupefaction. This public, which we know so well, seems 
highly satisfied with that contemptible institution, the concerto— 
with rare exceptions, a mere show case, wherein the soloist may 
spread forth his technical jewels baldly on black velvet, to be 
appraised by the connoissueurs. It cares little for a magnificent 
orchestra, but mainly for the soloist who tries to outdo them in 
what might be called the birth-struggle between a sonata and a 
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symphony, and who performs cadenzas of scales, arpeggios, 
glissandi, or harmonics, while the great orchestra sits as patiently 
as may be with their instruments idle, and ready to lend volume 
to a clesing flourish when it is all over. It is not at all unlike 
the other acrobats’ way of erecting a final symmetrical structure 
of arms and legs, shooting off two pistols, and unfurling an Amer- 
ican flag with their feet, that the audience, both awake and 
asleep, may be aroused by patterns, patriotism, and noise, to 
reactionary applause. An orchestra is even better equipped for 
this physiological ruse—Mozart once admitted writing clamorous 
endings “‘for long ears.””’ And applause is the guiding and final 
ambition of more than one virtuoso of our time. Concertos are 
so gratifying to the sense of bedazzlement, the impression of 
difficulty by facile means—in short, they are so eminently useful 
for the successful exploitation of everything that the virtuoso 
holds most dear, that he must transport his violin concertos into 
his recitals, and further stultify an already hybrid concoction by 
transcribing the “tutti” and completely destroying the balance. 

You might admit limb-twisting and finger-twisting alike to 
be mere forms of passing amusement, and treat them lightly in 
the degree of their insignificance,—value trills, arabesques, and 
the like for their beauty of tone, nicety of poise, and the breathless 
charm of faultless and deft execution, a glorified sleight of hand, 
you might say. It is also true that the satisfaction in technical 
mastery is legitimate in its place and degree. But in the exag- 
geration of it, what a cruelly long and exacting stretch of end- 
less practice and toil this passing sparkle of mild pleasure repre- 
sents! Even if you are willing to let amusing triviality pass 
under the name of music, you should stop to consider the result 
of sanctioning and setting up an unnecessarily high standard 
of technique, far above the normal requirements of a sane and 
reasonable art. Difficulties are contrived actually for the mere 
purpose of conquering them, so insuperably beyond the means 
of human fingers that the merest handful of the world musicians 
can master them. The valuators sit in hawklike alertness, that 
they may decry and denounce the slightest flaw or slur, and 
in turn gratify their pride of discernment and refinement of 
perception. Look, once, at what the virtuoso, so driven, usually 
makes of himself and his career. For if the acrobat of vaudeville 
is, in his street clothes, a crabbed, stuffy, and freakish individual, 
the musical acrobat is in most cases all this and more. Where 
the first has had to spend some eight hours a day in the con- 
finement of practice and abnormal development, the second has 
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had to spend nine or ten hours a day in the attainment of a far 
more exacting skill. To keep primed to this perfection, once 
attained, means still more of those long, unceasing hours of tireless 
practice. The victim of the custom is narrow, unintelligent, and 
unhuman (musically speaking at least) because, whereas the 
art of music demands first of all breadth of mind and heart for its 
realization and communication, the virtuoso is steeped in techni- 
calities and choked by them. His entirely absorbing work is un- 
intelligent, unconnected with any normal human activity. He 
aims to hold his audience, not solely by the power of music, but . 
by the power of necromancy, in which interest he cultivates 
*‘personality”’ which his music alone should express, and various 
oddities, aping the more genuine and less conscious figures of 
Victorian romantic times. Such oddities, under the name of 
“temperament,” have also advertising values, and, instead of 
the gold teeth of his brethren, he comes forth in long, greasy 
hair. It all goes to the production of freaks at the opposite 
pole from true art, which is, first of all, normal and healthy. . 
As the athletes of the open air find more zest in life, and make 
more agreeable and beneficial human beings in our society than 
the acrobats with the bulging biceps which are useless off the 
stage, so the true, likable, and active-minded musician perceives 
the ultimate values of music to be simple, persuasive, and the 
bond of the race in a common love. Nor will he care laboriously 
to develop several extra joints in his thumb while learning to 
perform the “Erlkénig’”’ on the piano with the left hand alone. 

In this matter, history is a dangerous resource whereby to 
justify the present, for the history of music is also the history 
of perversions, corruptions and enslavements. Virtuosity dates 
back to the period when musicians, composers included, depended 
upon the patronage and nod of nobility for their very existence, 
when musicians and tumblers and fantastics were on the same 
social level, and had severally to contort themselves, and exhibit 
skill when bidden. Beethoven was the rebel who brought music 
to its rights. Then came the famed romantic virtuosi, who left 
behind them, for the most part, nothing more than rather tiresome 
anecdotes and decidedly tiresome concertos. Paganini, popu- 
larly passing for the greatest of violinists, may not improbably 
have been inferior to more than one of to-day, who, with the 
generally high standards of execution, might very conceivably 
“play him down,” according to the old custom. The Paganini 
of biographical data was a charlatan in every sense. He was 
uneducated and immoral, he spread reports of his league with 
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the devil because they brought him fame and riches, he cultivated 
mannerisms in his playing, and, in all but his own compositions, 
showed a sad lack of musical taste; finally, he left behind him a 
stupendous fortune and a bastard, and did his very best to carry 
to his grave the jealously guarded secret of his harmonics (his 
only permanent gift to the world). The complex character of 
Liszt makes another story than this. Of his many sides, the 
role of virtuoso, the foremost to assure him contemporary fame, 
has resulted in considerable addition to pianistic usage, and a 
horde of piano compositions which eloquently bespeak their own 
limitations. 

As for the questionable place of concertos in present musical 
life, their doom lies in the fact that none are made now-a-days 
by composers of importance, and any stylistic change since the 
Lisztian times has been of the slightest. So, we can do no more 
than hasten their extinction. They are numerously and exten- 
sively performed only from the mistaken idea that orchestras 
must have soloists, and are generally of negligible interest to 
musical people otherwise than technical and competitive pre- 
occupations among pianists and violinists themselves. Exceptions, 
such as one or two from Beethoven, Schumann, or Brahms, are 
great in spite of their form rather than because of it, and represent 
the least creative efforts of the respective composers; cases of the 
force of creating genius conquering resistant materials by the 
impetus of its own drive. To probe again to the sources, the 
fifty concertos recorded from the facile, swift, and obliging pen 
of the hard pressed Mozart, have practically passed from concerts. 
Under courtesy to one virtuoso or another, the remarkable Mozart 
learned to dash one off in a day or two at will, with as little waste 
of inspiration and divine exuberant vitality as possible, between 
the precious hours concentrated upon a masterpiece. With 
Haydn, they were similarly a matter of routine. Your Tschai- 
kowsky or Brahms, less possessed of that supreme insight which 
grasps not only the significance but the insignificance of things, 
worried away weary months over putting them together, harangu- 
ing the publishers, and anxiously consulting friends and con- 
ductors. Tedious are the results of the wise and conscientious 
heads of Brahms and Joachim bowed laboriously over more 
than one manuscript. But concertos have always served primarily 
to keep the pot boiling. As final evidence of their unimportance, 
among the surviving concertos those of the masters hold equal 
favor with those by numerous musicians who could write for 
the advantageous display of their instruments, but possessed 
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nothing more than a commonplace and conventional utility, 
from an orchestral or broadly musical point of view: Vivaldi, 
Vieuxtemps, Spohr, Bruch, Viotti, Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Rubin- 
stein, Paderewski—the list goes on indefinitely. Their names 
are perpetuated because of the tradition of having soloists, and 
the need of diversion at orchestral concerts. Soloists take up 
the time and efforts of an orchestra, which should be devoted 
to valuable orchestral music; they break up the continuity and 
character of the most carefully compiled programme, and they 
bring with them for the most part worthless scores: it is not an 
overstatement to say that there is no violin concerto of better 
than third-rate order (violinists would be lost without that very 
useful one by Beethoven); ’cello or double concertos, most of us 
openly or secretly dread. 

For the rest, no genius has ever happily combined pianistic 
and orchestral tone, and none ever will. Here is a chance to 
reduce to its fundamentals by specific example a matter that 
must cause uneasiness in more than one concert-goer: namely, 
the suspicion that the over-used pianoforte is a tonally self- 
sufficing instrument, which has never made a completely satis- 
factory background to other colors or taken any background 
but its own; that its system of values is thrown askew in a con- 
certo, with “tinny” results; that orchestral clarity is similarly 
blurred by the complex vibrations from the box of strings. To 
bring the question to a direct test, let us reduce the number of 
concertos in existence to those of the rare geniuses who worked 
instinctively and creatively in the two media. This leaves, under 
strict judgment, only Beethoven and Liszt. Concertos from the 
two composers are few. Liszt’s two rhapsodic color-riots are 
revels in extravagant strokes and contrasts, extreme examples of 
the abbé’s habit of key board orchestration, peculiar to himself, 
and with thrills that do not far outlast the performance. Except 
for two, Beethoven’s concertos represent his rare submission to 
routine and obligation, but those two are mightily interesting 
and enlightening, as glorious and hopeless efforts at realizing 
the impossible. The opening movements of both the “ Emperor” 
and G major Concertos are necessarily brilliant and highly orna- 
mental by too firmly established precedent, like the Rondos, 
into which the slow movements so marvelously blend. And the 
fine themes are neither entirely satisfactory for orchestra nor 
piano, but rather a compromise, with mutual loss. The slow 
movements of each one remembers as most expressive, possessing 
that marked and individual character which sets a single work 
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of art apart from all others, that makes them perhaps the most 
eloquent music for piano and orchestra, and the most happy 
in the use of the dual material. The secret of beauty and fitness 
in these instances may plausibly lie in the confinement of the 
orchestral part to the strings, with only a whispering use of the 
wood wind and a touch of horn in that of the “Emperor,” but of 
the other, clear strings. So the whole discussion boils down to 
those few pages from the G major Concerto, supreme in purity 
of tone and significance of content. It is successful because it 
treats contrast instead of compromise. The first voice of the 
string orchestra, terse, virile, and forbidding, is gradually softened, 
in the manner of the Overture to “‘Coriolanus,” by the answering 
feminine influence of the tender, lovely, and persuasive piano 
chords, increasing in fantasia-like fulness of insinuating emotion, 
until the two are delicately merged. And this transcendental 
fragment is in manner completely removed from all custom of 
concerto-making—entirely simple in performance, with no orna- 
ment whatsoever, and requiring no more in the most humble 
of pianists than an appreciation of their beauty. 

It is not this, but the music of executive ostentation which 
we would do without. The soloist habit holds partly through 
inertia, partly through the difficulty of financing orchestras, 
partly through the popular demand for celebrities. Should 
a joint movement for abolishing soloists be started among orches- 
tral directors, conductors, and the celebrities themselves, should 
it be accomplished in a single important orchestra, municipal 
rivalry would surely make it spread, and the demand which 
needs no encouragement would necessarily turn to recitals for 
gratification. 

But this is merely a single volley in the hunting down of 
an aspect of modern musical performance which it is the purpose 
of this article to pursue to its sources. You might consign tech- 
nique to its subordinate part in the ultimate values of musical 
affairs, in spite of its over-emphasis, and hold up against the 
argument of technical freaks the great names of the geniuses of 
their instruments who are also humanly and musically broad 
and cultured. Yet genius refutes any axiom of human life; it is 
superhuman, and its feats are beyond belief—a Beethoven is 
everything musical at once, with a great, expansive, and reflective 
mind; he was a pianoforte virtuoso without having practised 
away more than a minimum part of his life and vitality for it, 
nor had he any desire to exhibit his skill further than the neces- 
sities of recognition and sustenance. Even Liszt branched into 
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all musical departments, and was a creative virtuoso in orches- 
tration, leaving no evidence of years of study and practice in the 
finding of this greatest part of his genius. Such things pass our 
understanding. And with the lesser geniuses of virtuosity, which 
nevertheless belong to our own day, we are more concerned in 
this discussion. The handful of the world’s most noted pianists 
and violinists, at once supreme in technique, and in broad artistic 
development and insight, still hold to concertos because it is not 
in their unaided power to do away with the custom of playing 
with orchestras. With the abandonment of concertos, their gift 
to the world would by no means be lessened, and a devotion to 
the finest music obtainable rather than self-advancement, would 
lead violinists away from the musically unfruitful field of solo 
pieces, to combine with other musicians for the marvelously rich 
and neglected stores of violin sonatas and trios. Eighteenth cen- 
tury music yields endless beautiful ones; Beethoven’s trios, in their 
loveliness, rarity, and exaltation, make a very close fourth to his 
symphonic and pianistic works and his string quartets, while the 
modern French and Belgian schools provide a most glorious list 
of both combinations from such as Franck, Lekeu, Chausson, 
d’Indy, Ravel, and Magnard, comprising an inheritance of which 
the world as yet scarcely appreciates the smallest part. What a 
bracing change from the nonentities of violin or ’cello recital pro- 
grammes, and even from the endlessly hackneyed Chopin and 
Liszt of pianists! Nor can you say that chamber music touches 
the other extreme from self-exploitation—self-obliteration. It 
shears mainly the idiosyncratic parts of personal expression which 
are artistically superfluous. A mutually sympathetic perform- 
ance, for instance, of Franck’s Violin Sonata by two eminent 
musicians, involves no compromise in elasticity or phrasing, but 
rather inspiration in the joint interpretation of a beloved master- 
piece. It encourages the best and the noblest, albeit the hum- 
blest, in a musician, and discourages competitive pride, chicanery, 
and ostentation of skill. And to have heard such a performance is 
to cherish in the memory a supreme rendering of supreme music, 
and closely to associate one’s conception of the work with its 
finest interpreters. But these highest of musicians do not commit 
a merely negative crime in wasting their own imparting energies, 
and the appreciative energies of their audiences, upon pieces for 
display. Worse than this, they immediately set a false and sterile 
technical goal for musical aspirants the world over. 

Prosper the amateurs! Let us not despise or even slight 
them, though they harass us as neighbors with their execrable 
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scales, and oblige us as friends to attend their “coming out” 
recitals which crowd every season. Those who search among 
various races for our national music, seeking for some clue where- 
upon to attach a prophecy, had better turn to the younger genera- 
tion in the settlements, conservatories, and elsewhere, poor and rich 
—the thousands of them who are whole-heartedly and intently 
devoting their careers to music. An inestimable amount of 
hopeful energy and activity, anxious for direction and advice, 
but under perfectly stupid teaching, and with a fundamentally 
unmusical society about them; a society utterly unlike the peoples 
of Germany, France, or Russia, where strong musical instinct is 
a common and not an unusual phenomenon, where amateur 
quartets permeate the countryside, and singing societies are on 
every hand; where musical development is coincident with daily 
experience and social contact, and not simply looked at askance 
by the uncomprehending on every side. What can the musical 
student do, so left to his own salvation, but look to the music 
that is going on—the concerts and operas wherein the star system 
is rife, where talent ready-made is imported from the old world 
like rare wine, and so pronounced upon by connoisseurs? Where 
we pay for the best, and receive the most famous. Where the 
public goes primarily to behold a remarkable tenor or violinist, 
regardless of what the music happens to be, and only the more 
content if it is such as to show him off to the best advantage. 
So, we find them all aspiring to be second Kreislers or Paderew- 
skis, while before them stretch discouraging vistas of humanly 
and normally impossible technical achievement. And inevitably 
in their recitals comes some bombastic and baffling concert 
piece of Liszt, or the over-played “Appassionata” Sonata, or 
Bach’s “Chaconne” for violin unaccompanied, works suited 
only to fully developed maturity, wherein the most direct and 
disparaging comparisons must arise in the minds of an audience 
fresh from finer performances of the same music. So it is a 
matter of “‘cut-throat competition” on identical grounds, re- 
sulting in an unceasing deluge of “‘Appassionatas” and thrice- 
hackneyed Chopin throughout the country. An appalling amount 
of admirable and highly accomplished technical achievement, 
and veritable thousands of excellently trained and hopeful pianists 
and violinists, all working desperately for the same limited end, 
and bound with the utmost certainty to fail, ninety-five per cent. 
of them, in that the number of far-famed virtuosi in the world 
is necessarily limited. That is an unescapable fact; unless they 
change their aim, they must, save a small handful, flounder from 
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obscurity into oblivion to the tune of their beloved “Funeral 
March Sonata”! And the tragedy of such enormous wasted 
effort is not lessened by an evident futility in the success of the 
few. A good many of the younger virtuosi who have risen to 
recent fame may be consolidated, for the present purposes, into 
a sort of composite photograph: the typical viloinist is first heralded 
by the advertising methods of a circus, circulars of shameless 
exaggeration, and (in one case, at least, of the past season) a 
glaring canvas on a box frame driven about the streets; he comes 
upon the stage with the cramped and abnormal look of a recluse, 
unused to human society. His programme is a concerto or two, 
and various “sweetmeats” by various violinists, all of which 
he plays in exactly the same style and manner. His technique 
is swift, clever, accurate, and very nearly perfect; in fact, falls 
just perceptibly short of the older, topmost violinist whom he 
is emulating; his melodic tone is pure and beautiful. He is in- 
tensely musical by nature, alert and emotional, but his undivided 
attention is on his instrument, which he loves, and which this 
composer or that more or less successfully serves. Hence, it is 
not the music of the composer at all, in a particular sense, but 
simply technique and tone making; “‘ravishing tone,” and over- 
emphasized technique, which obscures the broader proportions 
with the pride of workmanship. The whole process is one of 
hard brilliance, which leaves the warmer musical impulses un- 
stirred, in spite of the emotional absorption of the player. It is 
not a paradox—his enthusiasm probes no deeper than the fire of 
execution and the glow of tone. He has simply never gone deeper; 
to the best part of music he is cold and indifferent only because he 
is ignorant. One of his sort stumbled upon the “ Kreutzer Sonata” 
recently, and the result was a thick profusion of ornament, with 
Beethoven and the pianist alike effectually concealed beneath. 
With pianists, almost precisely the same is true. A high and 
prevalent standard of dexterity, but also a mechanical hardness and 
inability to unbend; a docile and apathetic obedience to the annota- 
tions of editors and the precepts of teachers. Violinists and pian- 
ists both are very apt to begin their recitals with Bach, not because 
Bach means anything to them, but because that is the custom 
among the famed. Unfortunate Bach is even more hardly treated 
than Chopin—a dance by the latter is at least a dance, or a fan- 
tasia a fantasia, but temporal remoteness deprives Bach of any 
throb of vitality in their ears; his dances, fantasias, and fugues 
alike become stiff and matter-of-fact finger exercises, with the 
steely glint of highly polished mechanism. 
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The first thing to realize is, that in music no less than the 
other arts, teaching can only go a very short way. Beyond advice 
in the nimbling of fingers, and the fundamentals of bowing or 
pedalling, a teacher is a deterrent of self-reliance and initiative. 
As well teach a person breathing as phrasing! The reading of a 
particular piece can never be laid down—even the custom and 
precedent of its interpretation must be attested by the performer’s 
own unaided instincts. As all great works of art have varying 
potentialities to appeal to succeeding periods and personalities, 
so some of Beethoven’s later piano sonatas are as subjective as 
the part of Hamlet. They hold numberless readings for this 
nature and that, and far from the reach of didacticism, require 
much of the creator in their interpreters. Technical mastery 
bears one almost no way at all in such hallowed ground. Yet 
every upstart must have his plunge, and the result is like the 
Fotheringay’s Ophelia, largely multiplied. 

This is not saying, of course, that he who cannot play the 
“Hammerklavier” Sonata without desecration (few can indeed) 
had better renounce art on the spot. For musical success is 
certainly possible without preeminence, and within nearer grasp 
of many who could deflect their desperate technical ambitions. 
That scramble is largely a matter of misdirected effort. The 
majority who pound their lives away unrecognized over Liszt, 
would bring actual pleasure and benefits to themselves and their 
audiences by realizing that it is not of primary importance to 
be a “Leschetizky pupil,” or to have studied in Europe; that true 
and remunerative artistic success is possible without far-flung 
fame; that as a relief from the stereotyped, variegated, and hack- 
neyed programmes that abound, programmes of character, 
emphasizing fine music neglected from lack of exploiting utilities, 
would be greatly appreciated by musically discerning people. 
If young musicians would, in the same interest, combine more 
frequently for violin sonatas and trios, their public would begin 
to find out that hands which might falter under the requirements 
for poise and command from a piano sonata, will find confidence 
and support in the codperative playing of chamber music; that 
such music brings out the best of one’s abilities without making 
disagreeable and damning exaction, cruel exclusions and com- 
parisons; that the simplest sort of music is a clear test of one’s 
finer attainments, tone quality, delicacy of shading and sense of 
values, precision of rhythm and deftness of finger-work; that 
these traits are the more profoundly admired when “art conceals 
art,” when they are not vaunted or accentuated, but selectively 
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subordinated to the high, interpretative purpose of lofty music, 
beautifully rendered. The realization of this success is its own 
reward, and it is a state within the reach of thousands, if those 
thousands would admit their limitations, making music a secon- 
dary pursuit if need be, and besides their own enjoyment, delight- 
ing their friends, instead of driving them to flight with incessant 
and laborious finger-exercises. 

This should be printed in gold lettering on the front of 
every piano manufactured: “In music, there is no rule outside 
the promptings of instinct. The beginning and end of musical 
development is not technique but natural impulse, and if you 
have not the impulse at the start, technical training will never 
bring it to you on this side of heaven. While piano technique 
is as necessary as the routine which accompanies every human 
activity, if you have not the self assertion and imagination to 
make it your liberator, to make skill a matter of second thought 
that you may freely explore your marvelous chosen field, if tech- 
nique becomes not your humble tool but your master, then 
you had far better make no beginning, for your worth as a musician 
and artist is nil.” 




















OLD BALLAD BURTHENS 
By JOSEPHINE McGILL 


Dance inevitably leads to a consideration of the refrain— 
that most venerable and distinctive element of communal 
song and dance, actually the mark of the old song’s choral origin. 
So significant is this structural feature—the repetition of word, 
phrase, sentence—it has been said that all the earliest ballads 
and other traditional songs once had a refrain or burden, their 
link with “the dance, work or play of the people, going back to 
that choral repetition which is the protoplasm of all poetry.” 
Professor Gummere thus quoted recalls that of the five 
hundred and two Scandinavian ballads in an authoritative collec- 
tion only twenty lacked refrains; while the Child collection of 
three hundred and five English and Scottish ballads contains 
one hundred and six showing in some version evidence of refrain 
or chorus. It has been suggested that the four line ballad stanza 
is but an outgrowth of the original two line form with a double 
refrain, exemplified in this version of The Greenwood Side found 
among the ballads surviving in the Kentucky mountains: 


T >: exhaustive study to-day devoted to Folk-Song and Folk- 


There was a lady in yonders town, 
Alone, alonie O; 

She’s taken her a walk one day— 
Down by the greenwood sidey O. 


During a visit to the Kentucky mountains—that region so 
rich in such survivals—among the most valued of the songs 
there collected were those still retaining a vestige of the repetition 
which has been pronounced the “organic test,” the “fundamental 
fact” of ballad structure; hence in hearing these old songs there 
was added to the interest of their survival the pleasure of listening 
for the possible refrain with its beauty, its identity with versions 
from other sources. 

Of the refrains which have migrated to America the same 
generalization may be made as that which applies to those found 
elsewhere: some have a relation, if but one of mere suggestion, 
with the main idea of the song; others seem to have been used 
purely for their rhythmical values, having no logical connection, 
not even that of suggestion, with the other material of the song. 
293 
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The ballad above quoted offers an example of the former class, 
Without having a perfectly definite connection with the words 
to which they are linked, the lines of the refrain fit so admirably 
with the story as greatly to enhance its charm—the “Alone, 
alonie O”’ corresponding to the mood of the mother; while ‘““Down 
by the greenwood sidey O” conjures the atmosphere of the open, 
the scene of the ballad’s tragic episode; thus the two lines become 
practically fused into the stanza. This incorporation of the 
refrain as part of the stanza offers an analogy for what occurs 
in the musical settings of some of the ballads, where the refrain 
is an integral part of the musical phrase, its conclusion rather 
than an additional melodic figure: 


THE GREENWOOD SIDE 

















In gathering these mountain survivals no single experience 
was more delightful than hearing this ballad with its lovely 
double refrain: “Alone, alonie O” and “Down by the greenwood 
sidey O.” The special pleasure in hearing this ballad in the 
Kentucky highlands was due to its high quality of completeness 
as music and poetry; often the survivals discovered in these 
mountain regions are so fragmentary, so indefinite in form, so 
unconvincing, they are almost worthless to one who seeks for a 
version intact and beautiful; hence the gratification in finding 
this one with its integrity of text, its music so beautiful, balanced, 
pure. Whatever its source, its loveliness is unquestionable and 
recalls the saying: “‘A good melody is for all time.”’ Its recurring 
lines link it to The Cruel Mother in Kinloch’s Ancient Scottish 
Ballads, whose refrain consists of the lines, “‘All alone and alonie” 
and “Down by the greenwood sae bonnie.” 

The repetitional element of another ballad heard in the 
mountains—Lord Randal—is a more organic part of the story 
than is the reiteration in The Greenwood Side: 


Where have you been Randal, it’s Randal my son? 
Where have you been Randal, my pretty sweet one? 
O I’ve been a-courting; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart and I fain would lie down. 
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What did you have for your supper, it’s Randal my son? 
What did you have for your supper, my pretty sweet one? 
Fried eels and fresh butter; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart and I fain would lie down. 


What will you leave to your father, it’s Randal my son? 
What will you leave to your father, my pretty sweet one? 
My land and fine buildings; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart and I fain would lie down. 


Here indeed the repetition becomes part of the narrative 
and serves to stamp upon the mind the bitterness and gloom of 
the last stanza, recounting the legacy to the sweetheart—‘“‘a rope 
and a gallows’ —and tothe mother “A dead son to bury.” The 
impressiveness is enhanced through the constant recurrence of 
certain phrases and the incremental additions with their cumu- 
lative effect of horror. The music to which the mountaineers 
sing this ballad of treachery shares what has been termed the 
“abounding triple measure” of the verses and is akin to the 
Scotch version found in Songs of Scotland: 


Lord Randal Knott Co. Ky. 
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Two other well-known ballads—Son Davie and Edward— 
are similar in form, and no unusual analytical power is needed 
to prove that they would be less effective if built upon any other 
plan. As in these two ballads and Lord Randal, the recurrent 
units and the dramatic augmentations form the frame-work of 


The Gallows Tree (The Maid and The Gallows 951), the text 


‘Numbers refer to the Cambridge edition of English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
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being little more than a “progressive refrain” or “incremental 
refrain in dialogue:” 


O slack that rope, O slack that rope, 
O slack it for a while; 

I see my father coming, 
He’s travelled many a mile. 


O have you come to bring me gold, 
Have you come to pay my fee? 

Or have you come to see me hung 
All on the gallows tree? 


I’ve neither come to bring you gold, 
Neither to pay your fee, 

But I have come to see you hung 
Upon the gallows tree. 


So on, through the appearance of the mother, brother, sister, 
till finally the true love arrives: 


O I have come to bring you gold, 
I’ve come to pay your fee; 

I have not come to see you hung 
But to take you home with me. 


This treatment of a dramatic situation is one of the simplest 
and oldest, its simplicity and its element of repetition commending 
themselves to communal presentation. As appears, the pattern 
is so clear, defined and effective, it obviously appeals to popular 
taste; it is easy to see how, having once heard it, the chorus could 
add stanzas indefinitely. Numerous ballads of this type are proof 
of its attraction for the general. A notable instance is that of 
False Lamkin, which, it has been said, might be continued as 
long as there are any feminine relatives to be named. What 
beauty this simple form may attain is seen in that Sicilian ballad 
of barter, The Noble Sibilla, whose haunting beauty of rhythm 
and suggestion can scarcely be overestimated, its richness of 
detail contrasting with the bareness of poetic substance in The 
Gallows Tree: 

O sailor sailing, always sailing, 
Tell me how does the sea-wind blow? 

Be it the South wind, be it the North wind, 
To my father I will go. 

O my father, my dear father! 
Wilt thou not come and ransom me? 

“O my daughter, my dear daughter, 
Tell me what must thy ransom be?” 
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Three gold lions, three gold falcons, 
Four gold columns it must be. 

“T cannot part with so much treasure, 
How much better to part with thee.” 


Appeal is made to mother, brother, sister—finally to the 
faithful husband: 


O sailor sailing, always sailing, 

Tell me how does the sea-wind blow? 
Be it Sirocco or Tramontana, 

To my husband I will go. 


O my husband, my dear husband, 
Wilt thou not come and ransom me? 
“O my lady, my dear lady, 
Tell me what must thy ransom be?” 


Three gold lions, three gold falcons, 
Four gold columns it must be. 
“Better to part with all my treasure, 
Enough that I never part with thee.” 


Though so highly elaborated in the earlier portions, it may be 
noted that at the point of the climax The Noble Sibilla, like The 
Gallows Tree, assumes the simplest form—the story being borne 
forward by the three stanzas, which themselves have the singing 
repetitional quality of a refrain. 

The various refrains accompanying different versions of a 
ballad frequently offer interesting material for comment and 
comparison. The mountain version of The Farmer’s Curst Wife 
(278), called The Old Farmer’s Wife, contains a refrain which 
has neither beauty nor sense: “Ti o raddleing day,” in contrast 
with that of the Burns version, Kellyburn Braes, which the 
Scotch poet claimed was traditional: ‘‘Hey and the rue grows 
bonny wi’ thyme,” ‘“‘and the thyme it is withered and the rue is 
in prime.” The mountain version is more closely allied in spirit 
to the Sussex Whistling Song, (Percy Society, Vol. XVII), sung 
to the tune of Lilliebullero, the whistlers joining in with zest 
on the refrain. 

Apropos of the words, ““Hey and the rue grows bonny wi’ 
thyme,” it may be remarked that many of the most charming 
refrains are those with flowery allusions, stock material of the 
ballads—the poignancy of the ballad often being enhanced by the 
contrast between the lovely suggestion of the refrain and the horror 
of the story. A striking example is that offered by a version of 
The Cruel Mother called Fine Flowers in the Valley: 
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She sat down below a thorn, 
Fine flowers in the valley; 
And there she has her sweet babe born, 

And the green leaves they grow rarely. 


Nearly identical is the refrain with that of another ballad 
of domestic tragedy, The Cruel Brother: 


There was three sisters in a ha’, 
Fine flowers 7 the valley; 

There came three knights among them a’, 
The red, green and the yellow. 


Another version of the latter ballad, called The Bride’s 
Testament, has the charming flower refrain: 


There were three ladies playing at the ba’ 
With a heigh ho! and a lily gay; 

There came a knight played o’er them a’, 
And the primrose spreads so sweetly. 


Again in The Three Knights—so persistently did the form 
haunt popular imagination: 
There did three knights come from the west, 
With a heigh and the lily oh! 
And these three knights courted one lady, 
As the rose was so sweetly blown. 


That high authority on all that pertains to balladry, Professor 
Gummere, cautions the reader against assuming “a provocative 
intention where none is meant”; yet it would be a poor fancy 
which did not discern a romantic flavor in the first line of the 
refrain in The Minister’s Dochter of Newarke quoted below, and 
that did not leap forward with sombre premonition on hearing 
the burden’s second motif: 

The minister’s dochter o’ Newarke, 
Hey wi’ the rose and the lindie O, 


Has fa’en in love wi’ her father’s clerk, 
Alane by the green burn sidie O. 


There can be no doubt that in such a ballad as this, driving 
on toward a tragic denouement, a distinct esthetic effect is 
produced by the felicity of suggestion in the refrain—overshadowed 
more and more by the cumulative sombreness of the story—the 
charm of the refrain momentarily sweeping the fancy away, only 
to have it startlingly recalled by the heartbreaking climax. On 
the other hand, when the ballad is more cheerful in mood—less 
of what Autolycus calls a “very pitiful” strain and the moun- 
taineers ‘‘a hurtin’ tune”—the flowery element helps to sustain 
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the romantic tenor of the song. An example is found in the 
phrases following every stanza of a sailor-lover song extremely 
popular in the mountains and variously called Jackero, Jack 
Monroe and Jack the Sailor: 


There was a wealthy merchant, 
In London he did dwell; 
He had one only daughter, 
The truth to you Ill tell; 
Sing high and sing low, 
And sing lay the lily low. 


This refrain has a variant, “Sing high and sing low and sing 
fare you well my dear,” with the added merit of being more in 
the spirit of the story. To a song taking its title from the first 
line, “Young Johnny came from Ireland,” belongs another variant 
of Jackero’s refrain: 

0 lily, lily, lily, 
0 lily, lily, O. 


A prime evidence of the esthetic values of these repetitional 
elements lies in the fact that it is often some particularly haunting 
refrain which makes one version of a ballad more prized than 
another. Much of the pity aroused by a certain version of The 
Twa Sisters—one of those ballads of domestic tragedy alluded 
to above—is due to the plaintive long drawn out vocables of 
that truly magical interjection, Binnorie O Binnorie: 


There was two sisters in a bower, 
Binnorie O Binnorie; 

There came a knight to be their wooer, 
By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie. 


The mood of another version is similarly influenced by the 
emotional suggestion and rhythmic magic of its verbal iterations: 


There was two sisters in a bower, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh; 

There was two sisters in a bower, 
Sterling for ay, 

There came a knight to be their wooer, 
So bonny St. Johnson stands fair upon Tay. 


This refrain, uniting the spurring effect of a slogan with 
romantic and imaginative elements, lifts the heart, quickens the 
pulses, creates that tension which it is the function of all great 
art to induce, though such tension is finally relaxed, leaving a 
mood of peace, rest, satisfaction. The names of the three cities 
haunt the memory and prick the fancy even of those unfamiliar 
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with their associations, reminding one of the old father in the 
Beaumont and Fletcher comedy: “Though I do know no Greek 
I like the sound on’t.”” In contrast with the refrain above quoted, 
bearing no obvious connection with the remainder of the ballad, 
may be cited the explicit and direct appeal of recurrent lines in 
another familiar but ever stirring ballad: 


Hie upon hielands 
And low upon Tay, 
Bonnie George Campbell 
Rode out on a day. 


Saddled and bridled 
And gallant rode he; 
Hame came his gude horse, 
But never came he. 


Inarticulate to us but possibly the survival of a dignified 
and classical refrain is the “derry down, down, derry down” of 
an uncouth traveler’s song recounting experiences at a house 
where a night’s lodging had been asked. This song of the moun- 
tains is without interest save for its refrain, which, especially in 
its last line, bears kinship with the ‘““Down a down, hay down, 
hay down” of the Three Ravens. The original form is said to 
have been: Hai down ir deri danno, interpreted as ““Come, let 
us hasten to the sacred grove”—the burden of an old Druidical 
chant, assembling the people to religious rites. Some intrinsic 
virtue—of incantation, what not, challenging elucidation from 
the mystics—seems to inhere in these syllables, which in one 
order or another recur through English song, familiarly in Shake- 
speare, perhaps less familiarly in The Miller and The King’s 
Daughter: 

There were two sisters, they went a-playing, 
With hie downe, downe, a downe a; 


To see their father’s ships sayling in, 
With a hie downe, downe, a downe a. 


Dandroo, a mountain version of The Wife Wrapped in 
Wether Skin (277) has an elaborate if nonsensical refrain—the 
theme being one which has furnished material for ballads and 
folk-tales innumerable, not to mention The Taming of the Shrew: 


Clima clash ta ma clango, 
Old Jerry mingo, big Jerry mingo, little Jerry mingo, 
Dandroo, dandroo. 
This has neither the lilting if inelegant quality of “Riffly, 
raffly, now, now, now” of the version The Laird of Fife, nor the 
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verbal as well as rhythmical charm of “Hollin, green hollin,” in 
the version Sweet Robin; yet sung in a rushing tempo, with no 
regard for pauses, the Romany tang of Dandroo is not without 
exhilarating effect—the climactic punishment of the nagging wife 
being always received with enthusiasm in the mountains. 

A story rehearsing the bringing of a husband to submission 
furnishes an example of the use of meaningless syllables for their 
rhythmical values: 


There was a fair damsel of Colchester, 
Tum a roddle lol di dolt, 
Tum a roddle lol di day. 
And there a clothier courted her, 
Tum a roddle lol di dolt, ete.; 
For three months’ space, both night and day, 
Tum a roddle, etc.; 
And yet the damsel still said nay, 
Tum a roddle, etc. 


In somewhat similar category as to its refrain is The Miller’s 


Three Sons (Christie): 


There was an old miller, he lived all alone; 

He had three sons, they were all men grown; 
And when he came to die, he made his will; 
He had nothing to will but a little old mill, 
Sing Whack fol de riddle ding, tu ri riley, 

Fo, tu rol, tu addle ding a day. 


The mountain classic, Sourwood Mountain, is an example 
of songs more or less nonsensical throughout, the meaningless 
syllables of the refrain nevertheless often adding a zest to the 
performance: 


Chickens am a-crowing in the Sourwood Mountain; 
Hey di ying ding diddle la la day. 


This is a good example of the ballad without formal beginning 
or ending, resembling the imaginary line moving indefinitely 
through space; as it is sung, everybody wants to add a line or 
stanza; herein it offers an authoritative instance of ballad-making 
in process—the incremental additions being forthcoming as long 
as the inspiration of the crowd lasts. 

Slightly less popular is the Swapping Song quoted in the 
American Folk Lore Journal, whose refrain hovers on the border 
of sense, some of the words connoting ideas if not a sequence 
of thought: 
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When I was a little boy, I lived by myself, 
And all the bread and cheese I had I laid upon the shelf; 
Tum a wing wang waddle ding a 
Jack straw straddle ding a 
John far faddle ding, 
A long way home. 


An instance of a refrain lacking reference to the other words 
of a ballad, in no way serving as comment on the verses it accom- 
panies, is the double refrain of Bangum and The Boar, a fragment 
of Sir Rylas (18). Though tangible meaning is lacking, there is a 
vivacity in the refrain, which one can imagine was sung with 
gusto by some company of early English huntsmen, as it is to-day 
sung by the Kentucky mountaineers—themselves doughty Nim- 


rods: 
There is a wild boar in these"woods, 
Dillom dom diddle. 
There is a wild boar in these woods, 
Dillom dom diddle. 
He eats our flesh and drinks our blood 
Tum a qui quiddle quo qum. 


The music of this ballad partakes of the boisterous, rollicking 
character of the words, the refrain being sung to a figure which 
answers rather than completes the musical phrase set forth by 
the stanza proper: 


Bangum and The Boar 
































The Old World original of this lively ballad narrates the 
rescue of a lady from an evil giant, the hero being romantically 
named Sir Lionel or Sir Rylas. One Old World version contains 
the charming refrain: “And the Norlan’ flowers bloom bonny.” 

Refrains are particularly adapted to songs of sentiment, as 
is illustrated by our contemporary products as well as by these 
survivals. An old English melody sung in the mountains, The 
Gardener, gains a quaintly touching character from its burden: 

As I was a-walking down by the sea-shore, 
The wind it did whistle and the sea it did roar; 


Crying: “O my love’s lost, he’s the one I adore; 
He’s gone where I never shall see him more.” 





a a i i. 
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Here the refrain, while not part of the story, partakes of its 
melancholy, anticipates and emphasizes the narrative telling how 
the girl pines for her lover and finally casts herself into the sea 
to be joined with him in death. In another song of parted lovers 
the heroine protests at the end: “I never shall marry till my 
John comes again.” 

More in the nature of choruses are the recurrent lines of 
The Golden Willow Tree (The Sweet Trinity 286) and of the 
Mermaid (289). There is a fine swinging rhythm in the refrains 
of these songs which are not only a delight to the singer but have 
moreover a definite bearing upon the narrative. The Golden 
Willow Tree has an interwoven chorus: 


I had a little ship and I sailed her on the sea, 
Crying: “‘O the land that lies so low’’; 
I had a little ship and I sailed her on the sea, 
And she went by the name of The Golden Willow Tree— 
As she sailed in the lowlands, low, low, low, 
As she sailed in the lowlands low. 


In another mountain version, The Merry Golden Tree, whose 
form is similar to a setting found in Moffat’s Minstrelsy of 
England, the refrain follows the stanza: 


I had a little ship and I sailed her on the sea, 
And she went by the name of The Merry Golden Tree, 
As we sailed in the lonesome lowlands low, 
As we sailed upon the lowlands low. 


A rousing chorus accompanies The Mermaid, sung by the 
mountaineers with much spirit: 


Last Friday morning as we set sail, 
Not very far from land, 
We all espied a fair mermaid 
With a comb and a glass in her hand, in her hand, 
With a comb and a glass in her hand. 
The stormy winds do blow, blow, blow; 
And the raging seas how they roar! 
And us poor sailors climbing to the top, 
And the land all a-lying down below, down below, 
And the land all a-lying down below. 


Moffat’s Minstrelsy also contains a version of this vivacious 
nautical lay, with a chorus at the end of the stanza. The above 
quoted lines illustrate how the choral element may be elaborated 
till it becomes more than a recurrent line, phrase or word, takes 
the form of the stanza itself, equalling it in length and having a 
musical figure that varies from the melody of the stanza proper. 
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Hence such examples are an interesting commentary on musical 
and literary evolution. Again, however, the refrain is but a 
repetition of a word or so of the stanza, as in Lord Lovel: 


Lord Lovel he stood at his castle wall, 
Combing his milk-white steed; 

Down came the Lady Nancie Belle, 
A-wishing her lover good speed, speed, speed, 
A-wishing her lover good speed. 


In contrast with this slight elaboration other mountain 
survivals have a greater expansion of this form, interestingly 
exemplified by Loving Hannah: 


Loving Hannah, loving Hannah, 
Come give to me your hand; 
And say if you marry 
That I shall be the man (repeat twice) 
And say if you marry 
That I shall be the man. 


Thus the last line of the original stanza is twice repeated; 
then, to make assurance doubly sure, the ardent lover returns to 
the penultimate line, singing it and the following one in a final 
intensity of persuasion. By these repetitions the musical setting 
of the stanza is extended over sixteen measures; thereby a greater 
breadth of melody and a more flexible musical figure are achieved. 
Mr. Henry Krehbiel has noted the unmistakable Scotch character 
of this air, and the singular conclusion on the second interval of 
the scale, “inviting a minor close in a predominantly major 
melody.” 

Another instance of such expansion is found in the mountain 
version of As I Walked Out, whose refrain doubles the length of 
the melody and increases its sweep. An example of the refrain 
merely repeating the melody of the stanza proper is found in 
an English version of the same song. 


As I walked out 


Ky. Mountian version 
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As I walked out Folk Songs of England 
Cecil Sharp 



























In the mountain version of this air, as in Loving Hannah, 
the elaboration balances the foregoing section, enhances its 
beauty, increases the fluency of the musical design. 

Whatever other points of interest the refrains found in the 
mountain regions may have, the fact that they have come so 
far from their source in the England and Scotland of centuries 
ago and have so long persisted is proof of their vital zsthetic 
quality, their possession of some singularly preservative essence. 
Evidently theirs is an enduring charm for ear and imagination; 
theirs a lasting appeal to that element of human mood which, 
though ever ready for fresh adventure, vet finds deep enchantment 
in the familiar. Be they ever so time-worn, be they even unin- 
telligible, their power of incantation is so great as to add to the 
enjoyment of their hearer and to pique his curiosity about the 
secret of their rhythmic magic. The most casual student of 
Shakespeare can of course bear testimony on the subject—to the 
irresistible effect, for instance, of the recurrent line in 


It was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey and a ho and a hey nonino. 


Yet when Ophelia sings 


They bore him bare-faced on the bier, 
Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny, 


the almost identical words take on the funeral pace dictated by 
the preceding line and add to the dirge-like monotony, the chanting 
effect of the rhythm. The spell unfailingly exerted by the Shake- 
spearean refrains offers preéminent example of their author’s in- 
stinct for magic rhythm. Throughout the plays how frequent the 
inclusion of, or reference to, ballads with refrains. If Shakespeare 
had small Latin and less Greek, he doubtless knew well his English 
balladry, drawing from it to add enlivening touches to his char- 
acters and situations, but with still greater effect using it in those 
moments of high tension and profound feeling when tragedy is at 
its darkest; such a moment is Desdemona’s when, with her pre- 
monition of disaster, she remembers Barbara’s song of willow: 
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An old thing ’twas, but it expressed her fortune, 
And she died singing it; that song to-night 
Will not go from my mind. 


Nor, when once heard, does it ever pass from the memory of 
its hearers, any more than do the refrains of numerous other old 
songs whereby Shakespeare and the anonymous authors of the 
ballads cast an enduring spell upon that popular taste which 
knows what it likes without understanding the cause of its pleasure, 
and likewise upon that more cultivated sense, part of whose 
keenest enjoyment springs from at least an approximate recog- 
nition of the sources of its gratification. 

Lecturing on the English ballads to his Japanese students, 
Lafcadio Hearn expressed the opinion that “‘most of our ballad 
burthens represent the only extant portions of hundreds of older 
compositions that have been forever lost.” If this be true, it 
invests the far wandering strains of the Kentucky mountains 
with an even more venerable antiquity than may at first be sus- 
pected from their association with seventeenth and eighteenth 
century ballads. Here is an immortality devoutly to be envied 
by contemporary inventors of new melodies, new verses. Happy 
indeed the musician or poet from whose inspiration spring melodies 
or words so magical, clinging to the memory of generations so 
pertinaciously as do these ancient refrains—a people’s collabora- 
tion with its perhaps never to be identified »oets. With their 
abiding charm well have these old burthens been described as an 
‘imperious choral . . . a murmur of voices in concert, borne over 
great stretches of space and through many changes of time.” 























REFLECTIONS ON ROMANTICISM 
By D. C. PARKER 


I 
: following remarks are set down here by way of reflection 


and suggestion and are not offered in any dogmatic spirit. 

The whole question being subjective, it is capable of being 
treated only with the greatest latitude, and it will be evident to 
those who have given the matter a moment’s thought that un- 
usual difficulties lie in the path of the historian who would do 
full justice to the romantic movement. Not the least of the 
problems meets us as at the very threshold. Probably no two per- 
sons have exactly the same conception of what romanticism is. 
Very often one discovers the critic engaged in a search for a 
concise, yet adequate definition. Most people have a vague 
idea that the word romanticism is employed to indicate a work 
which is not classical, but it is impossible to proceed far with a 
negation. We are, therefore, forced to ask with Sainte-Beuve, 
“What is meant by a classic?” One writer, eschewing this method 
and satisfied with a grand show of authority, tells us that “classi- 
cism is routine, romanticism is liberty;” another, with equal 
confidence, that “classicism is imitation, romanticism is origin- 
ality.” Stendhal argued that all good art was romantic in its day. 
“Romanticism,” he held, “‘is the art of presenting to people the 
literary works which in the actual state of their habits and beliefs 
are capable of giving them the greatest possible pleasure; classi- 
cism, on the contrary, of presenting them with that which gave 
the greatest possible pleasure to their grandfathers.’ In these 
assertions, as in Victor Hugo’s contention that “‘romanticism is 
liberalism in literature,’’ we seem to detect something of the ex- 
uberance which characterised the manifestos of the new creed. Such 
fine flourishes of finality may satisfy the makers of the phrases, but 
they do not deceive us, so we pass on. In comparison with the 
foregoing, Watts-Dunton’s statement that the romantic movement 
was a re-introduction of the spirit of wonder seems modesty itself. 
Dr. William Barry, a critic of repute, is nearer to the mark when 
he says, ““The classic is and must be the conservative, careful of 
the type, doting on past wonders, to whom the rules and forms of 
the ancients are synonymous with perfection. He looks back on 
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a world better than his own. Not so the romantic, whose millen- 
ium is yet tocome. Therefore rebel and revolutionist he will be, 
seeking a type of which he dreams, nowhere as yet visible.”” Never- 
theless, we can sympathise with the student who protests that the 
subject must be treated at length, that here generalisations may be 
more than usually convenient, but are more than usually deceptive. 
We feel that this was in Pater’s mind when he wrote the pregnant 
Postscript to his volume of “Appreciations.”” Though primarily 
treating of literature, his remarks do not lose their appositeness if 
applied to music: 


The words classical and romantic, although, like many other critical 
expressions, sometimes abused by those who have understood them too 
vaguely or too absolutely, yet define two real tendencies in the history 
of art and literature . . . The term classical, fixed, as it is, to a well-de- 
fined literature, and a well-defined group in art, is clear, indeed; but then 
it has often been used in a hard, and merely scholastic sense, by the 
praisers of what is old and accustomed, at the expense of what is new, 
by critics who would never have discovered for themselves the charm 
of any work, whether new or old, who value what is old in art or litera- 
ture, for its accessories, and chiefly for the conventional authority that 
has gathered round it... . 

And as the term, classical, has been used in a too absolute, and there- 
fore in a misleading sense, so the term, romantic, has been used much too 
vaguely, in various accidental senses. 


Further on the author wisely reminds the reader that “‘the 
romantic spirit is, in reality, an ever-present, an enduring princi- 
ple, in the artistic temperament,”’ and he argues that “‘it is the 
addition of strangeness to beauty that constitutes the romantic 
character in art.”” To him the essential elements of the romantic 
spirit are curiosity and the love of beauty. I have cited the above 
views because, while, without exception, those of literary men, 
they offer some guidance to the musician and it seems right that 
they should precede a consideration of romantic music, because they 
emphasise the initial difficulty with which the critic is confronted. 

In the main Pater is right, I think, when he says that the 
romantic spirit is an ever-present principle. It must be obvious 
that while the phrase “romantic music”’ is used to describe the 
works of certain men, the characteristics found in them are to be 
found also in those of masters commonly referred to as classical; 
and it ought in justice to be added that the romanticists are 
not entirely devoid of the characteristics which are prominent 
in the classicists. Classical music is not necessarily lacking 
in emotion, romantic music in form. Classicism does not con- 
sist of a denial of impulse, though it certainly sets a degree of 
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control to which the impulse must be subjected. Daniel Gregory 
Mason has remarked that the “Coriolan” overture may be con- 
sidered either classical or romantic, according to the standpoint 
from which it is regarded. In short, realism, not classicism, is 
the antithesis of romanticism. It is, therefore, impossible to 
draw a dividing line between what is commonly called classical 
and what romantic music. Some measure of the assurance with 
which the romanticists pursued their aims was derived from a 
certain amount of encouragement which they received from earlier 
musicians. The gradual attainment of elasticity of form which 
is a notable feature of Beethoven’s music almost seems to prophecy 
the coming of the later groups, and the fact that the composer 
thought of following “Fidelio” with an opera based on the ro- 
mantic subject of “‘Melusina”’ should not be forgotten. Schubert 
often leads us to the romantic world and we remark his charm- 
ing and novel use of the wood-winds, which, with the horn, so often 
became the effective mouthpieces of romantic sentiment. It is, 
however, impossible to deny that the romanticists were deeply 
affected by the romantic movement in literature, which anticipated 
its counterpart in music. Programme music as exemplified in 
Berlioz and Liszt has more in common with the dramatic and 
poetical works by which it was stimulated than with the early 
composers who took a literary idea as a basis for their pieces. 
Among the most notable exponents Weber, Berlioz, Schumann 
and Liszt were keenly alive to the beauties of literature. So, in 
order to grasp the full significance of the movement in music, it 
is necessary to acquaint ourselves with the history of the literary 
one. 

Spirits wearied of the dry, materialistic philosophy of the 
eighteenth century revolted against all that was arid and aca- 
demic. The attitude was, at first, merely one of protest. Excess 
of a thing produces its opposite. An age of scepticism is succeeded 
by one of faith. The extravagancies of an “Amadis de Gaul” are 
followed by a “Don Quixote.” Emancipation was not to be 
gained by spasmodic attacks on pedantry, so, in the fullness of 
time, a new faith was born. Scorn of the pseudo-classical themes, 
which were a legacy of the Renaissance, went hand in hand with 
an impetus to Catholicism, which was a reaction against the sec- 
ular tendency of the same. The other immediate effect was a 
restoration of folk-literature, ballad and legend, and the distin- 
guishing traits were most plainly evident after the Napoleonic 
wars. Goethe declared that in Schiller’s treatise “On naive 
and sentimental poetry” the difference between classicism®and 
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romanticism was first clearly set forth. An enthusiastic, if not 
always discriminating group of men upheld the new banner in 
Germany, among them E. T. A. Hoffmann, whom Dr. Brandes 
describes as'representing “‘the transition from romantic author- 
ship to romantic musical composition” —an important link. The 
chief representatives in Britain were Scott, who, in Balzac’s words, 
“used the marvellous with truth,” and Byron. In France, the 
scene of the fullest blossoms of its harvest, the movement became 
deeply rooted and affected almost the entire range of the nation’s 
literature. Rousseau and Chateaubriand were its pioneers, 
Victor Hugo’s “Hernani”’ was regarded as an artistic ultimatum 
and interest was heightened by the appearance of Madame de 
Staél’s “De Allemagne.” 


If. 


The characteristics of the musical manifestation of this spirit 
were not unlike those of the literary one. That both were different 
in kind may be proved by anyone who scrutinizes the representa- 
tive products of the main exponents. In the German school a 
rustic strain is evident. As aresult of the worship of imagination 
the glories of folk-lore were enthusiastically hailed. The magic 
of wood and stream was re-discovered; eyes grown young gazed 
upon sombre forests. Every hill had its Venus, every meadow its 
sprite, every rock its Lorelei. Ancient castles were repeopled with 
knights and dames; flowers held secret messages of hope and love; 
the hour of twilight, beloved of poets, loosed the springs of senti- 
ment. There was a general glorification of the Middle Age, on 
which the culture of the eighteenth century had set its frown. 
Those of his novels in which Scott dealt with remote periods were 
the most highly esteemed. In a comment on Bernard Shaw’s 
“Cashel Byron,” Robert Louis Stevenson warned the author to 
*‘beware of his damned century”. No such word of caution was 
necessary here. These men were evidently perfectly convinced 
that the picturesque past yielded treasures on which they could 
profitably feast their eyes. They cried for local colour—‘‘point 
de salut sans couleur locale,” said Mérimée—which trait Brunetiére 
called “‘a literary acquisition of romanticism;” and local colour 
to them meant “the characteristics of foreign nations, of far-off 
days, of unfamiliar climes.” ‘Don Quixote” may have smiled 
Spain’s chivalry away, but the high priests of romanticism, com- 
bating a barren intellectual formula, set the wheels of chivalry in 
vigorous and noisy motion. 
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The naive note so often piped East of the Rhine is not con- 
spicuous in the French expression of the movement, which was 
more than a trifle sophisticated. Above all else was the instinct 
for revolt. Matters of cosmic significance were argued out in 
brilliant salons. The old world with its false valuations and futile 
traditions was to be thrown into a crucible. No requiem was 
appointed to be sung and the only incense was that of George 
Sand’s cigars. ‘The hour was the hour of youth, its fire and en- 
thusiam, its fads and follies. Behind this activity one perceives 
a burning contempt for the bourgeoisie with its placid routine and 
regular dividends, the expression of which provides us with an 
equivalent of Schumann’s lampoons against the Philistines. The 
plain fact that so many of the poets and musicians of the boule- 
vards were out of touch with the practical affairs of life was, doubt- 
less, responsible for the whimsical remark that the artistic temper- 
ament consists of a disinclination to pay tradesmen’s bills. And 
one almost feels tempted to parody Mr. Micawber’s immortal 
lecture on economics by saying, ““Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, the balance-sheet of a 
Philistine. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty pounds ought and six, the balance-sheet of a romanticist.” 
It is related that Balzac, in a moment of desperation, exclaimed to 
a friend, -““Come, let us spit upon Paris.” This hostility, in part 
sincere, in part a concession to a kind of priggishness which took 
its cue from Byron’s intellectual aloofness, proclaimed itself in 
eccentricity of dress—was not Gautier’s waistcoat an historical 
garment?—and in a general swagger, braggadocio and extrava- 
gance which in many men stifled the inherent Gallic tendency 
towards classicism. There was nothing of the scrupulous weigh- 
ing out, the rigid economy of the moraliste, nothing of Sainte- 
Beuve’s golden mean. Mediocrity having decided that moderation 
was a sure sign of mediocrity, half the world set about painting 
the lily, the frogs were quick to ape the ox and superlatives were 
thrown about in bewildering profusion. 

It is probably to the confidence in the romanticists’ ability 
to set things right that we owe the intimate association of music 
with philosophy, religion and literature which marks the period 
under review. Not content with singing his song, the young 
artist must needs suck honey out of every flower, write his sonnet, 
paint his picture, erect his barricade. There is something youth- 
ful in the assurance with which this program was drawn up and 
gone through. The case of Schaune, the prototype of Murger’s 
Schaunard, who wrote a symphony “On the Influence of Blue in 
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Art,”’ was evidently typical of many. He has been depicted as 
one in sore distress not knowing whether he was a painter or a 
musician. That the musician is a man of general culture must, 
surely, have a beneficial influence; we get a genuine thrill of pleas- 
ure, not to be had elsewhere, when we come into contact with rich 
minds like those of Schumann and Liszt. And it is significant 
that the modern criticism of musical works can be traced to the 
hey-day of the movement. On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that a restless coquetting with all things and sundry may 
very easily prevent a man’s attaining a degree of eminence in any 
direction, may put a check on his complete development in one 
sphere, may, in fact, condemn him to the ranks of dilettantism, 
there to exhibit a kind of vain versatility. 


III. 


It would be foolish to ignore the fact that it is possible to say 
a hundred things against the romantic movement in music. It 
is easy to take stock of the works of a school, look for something 
which is not there and anathematise them on that score. Reticence, 
for example, has a high artistic value and it is not conspicuous in 
Berlioz. There are many who would not countenance such a 
method who yet cannot find it in their hearts to say anything in 
favour of the particular activity. It may be that some.are born 
romanticists and that others achieve romanticism, but evidently 
you cannot thrust it upon a man. It seems to me that the ver- 
dict in each case must of necessity largely depend on the con- 
ception. To some romanticism means the long hair and ridicu- 
lous cut of coat commonly associated with the stage aspect. To 
others it appears as a mandate for excess and sentimental prodi- 
gality, as the origin of a pernicious view of the musician and the 
function of his art; to others, again, it seems a colossal pose, less a 
movement than a conspiracy; or, failing that, much spent strife 
and superannuated argument. A practical and material age in 
which utilitarianism is widespread and the cash nexus of the first 
importance pronounces a harsh judgment in no measured terms. 
What is romanticism? A faded rose, an obsolete phrase, departed 
beauty, none of which is quoted on the bourse. From its very 
nature romanticism is open to attack from many quarters. It is 
easy to ridicule some of the exponents who were devoid of the 
humour which saves the situation, and in these days, when the 
word Byronic is chiefly used as a derogatory epithet, it is difficult 
for the modern man to realize all that it conveyed to a past genera- 
tion. The spirit of our time, which moves at a quicker tempo than 
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did that of the period of which I speak, breeds men with little 
stomach for a world of dreamy Werthers and Renées, moonshine 
and “Almavivery.” To take another line of thought: our ob- 
jection to an important phase of romanticism is a philosophical 
one if we accept the dictum that the ultimate expression of the 
universe must be optimistic. The most important case against 
romanticism, however, still remains to be stated. It is based on 
the view that the thing itself is fundamentally false. The word 
bohemianism does not describe a light, irresponsible way of living; 
it describes a tragedy, doubly tragic in that the externals are de- 
ceptive. The laughter is hollow, the high spirits are artificial. Ro- 
manticism, the argument runs, leads to foolish ideas and futile 
illusions. To Bernard Shaw, no friend of sugared sentimentality 
and perfumed voluptuousness, romantic love is lust decked out in 
Sunday attire. The fine hero in his silk and feathers is a villain 
at heart and we come away from an exhibition of mock-heroics 
with perverted senses and a dimmed vision to weigh mankind on 
an unjust scale. One feels that the shot is aimed at literature and 
the drama rather than at music. But the line of reasoning cannot 
be entirely set aside, because not a few have recorded a regret at 
what they consider Berlioz’s sawdust-kicking, Liszt’s cheap pa- 
geantry and empty rhetoric and the blend of melodrama and 
impossible medizevalism to which the Italian stage is largely 
consecrated. 
IV. 

So much for the debit; scanning the credit side of the ledger 
we see that it is not empty. Whatever its shortcomings, there is 
no doubt that the music of the most considerable exponents has 
given to the world an immense amount of material on which 
to sharpen its wits. The romantic period was, certainly, an era 
of personality and we do ourselves and it a very serious injustice 
if, counting the unrealised dreams, the unfulfilled hopes, the un- 
reached heights, we do not at the same time bear in mind that 
experimentation was in the air. The world, I believe, has yet to 
witness experimentation on a grand scale which is unaccompanied 
by baffled research and abortive exploration. There are defects 
peculiar to pioneer work which reflect not so much on the ability 
of the author as on the difficult nature of the task which he has 
undertaken. Sir Hubert Parry has said somewhere that the atti- 
tude of Monteverde towards the madrigal resembled that of Liszt 
and Schumann towards the sonata as exemplified in the former’s 
example in B minor and the latter’s in F# minor. It is commonly 
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held that our greatest indebtedness to the romanticists lies in their 
generous use of colour, the musical analogy of the sensualisation 
of language which Dr. Brandes finds in their literary brethren, 
whether in harmony as in Chopin and Schumann, or in orchestra- 
tion as in Weber, Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. The remark has 
some justification, but it may cause us to overlook the fact that 
the leading spirits were not so lacking on the intellectual side as 
the casual observer might suppose. To Weber we owe the stand- 
ard pronouncement on tempi; to Berlioz a valuable work on instru- 
mentation; to Wagner an elaborate treatise on conducting. And 
we have still to learn that Schumann was deficient in brain power. 
There is, no doubt, a sense of completeness in classical music which 
is not to be found in romantic, and this is because classicism looks 
to the past and draws its strength from experience and tradition. 
For this reason all absolute music tends to become purely formal 
except in the hands of the very greatest. In the romantic works 
we are frequently conscious of a great disparity between the aim 
and the fulfilment. It could not well be otherwise with men who 
set out on voyages of discovery. Nevertheless, the student can- 
not fail to acknowledge that the romantic works have provided 
the most considerable stimulus to modern music. As a source of 
suggestion they have been enormously fruitful. A careful ex- 
amination of the music of the last half-century would give proof 
of the fact that a very large proportion of the sum total has been 
influenced by the methods and manners of the romanticists; and, 
be it noted, this influence is not to be traced in superficialities 
and externals but in the very essence of the music itself. The in- 
trinsic merit of much that came from the pens of the great figures 
cannot for a moment be disregarded; but it must be obvious that, 
to set the romanticists in the right focus, one must allow that there 
are men whose value lies not so much in their achievements as in 
the pregnancy of their utterances. In other words, one must rec- 
ognise that many composers, whose works require no word of 
apology, have a greater historical importance than the formalist 
is willing to admit. What Liszt meant to music cannot be gauged 
from his compositions alone. In all fairness we have to own that 
his contribution was not confined to them. We refresh ourselves 
with the works of others which would never have existed had it 
not been for the activity which he inaugurated. One may deplore 
the absence of this or that virtue in Berlioz, Schumann or Liszt; 
one may think of the classic groves while wandering in which one 
beholds a universe ordered, controlled and self-sufficient, but he 
who only looks askance at the tangle and brushwood which lie in 
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the path of the explorer surely forgets the immense indebtedness 
of those who follow in his wake. 

Whatever course the argument take it must be manifest 
that there will always be minds which find the supreme pleasure 
in recollection and others which find it in adventure. If there 
were no God, said Voltaire, it would be necessary to invent one; 
and those who feel the necessity for embarking on the strange 
expeditions which are impossible save in the regions of the mind 
appear to exclaim, “If there can be no knight-errantry it is neces- 
sary to invent it.” By a whimsical turn of fate, the most famous 
apologist for this attitude is to be found among the “nation of 
shopkeepers.” In his introduction to “Quentin Durward” (1831) 
Sir Walter Scott wrote: 


The spirit of chivalry had in it this point of excellence, that however 
overstrained and fantastic many of its doctrines may appear to us, they 
were all founded on generosity and self-denial, of which if the earth were 
deprived, it would be difficult to conceive the existence of virtue among 
the human race. 


As throwing light upon the public taste of the time, it is inter- 
esting to note what Lockhart, the biographer, said of the recep- 
tion of the novel: 


For the first time Scott had ventured upon foreign ground, and the 
French public, long wearied of the pompous tragedians and feeble ro- 
mancers, who had alone striven to bring out the ancient history and man- 
ners of their country in popular forms, were seized with a fever of de- 
light when Louis XI and Charles the Bold started into life again at the 
beck of the Northern Magician . . . . The infection of admiration ran far 
and wide on the Continent, and soon re-acted most potently at home. 


To this very creation Balzac took exception on the grounds of 
inaccuracy. The corrective came from the Frenchman’s pen in 
the shape of the story ‘‘Maftre Cornélius,” wherein he informs the 
reader that, through a “‘singular caprice,”’ Scott placed the Chateau 
of Plessis-les-Tours on a height, while it really stood in a hollow. 
The particular case can safely be left to the littérateur, but the prin- 
ciple at stake touches music. The reader will, probably, have en- 
countered commentaries which enlarge on the haphazard methods 
of the romanticists. In the most glowing of their pages, it seems, 
Plessis-les-Tours is still on a height. Far be it from me to attempt 
to prove that some men did not run amuck to gather the Dead 
Sea fruit of indiscreet impetuosity. The act of surrendering to an 
emotional force which frets at guidance and tends to throw off 
intellectual restraint may well result in work which ill stands the 
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extreme scholastic test. In order to avoid both Scylla and Charyb- 
dis we have here, I think, to make a subtle distinction. No re- 
sponsible critic desires to set small store on the need for accuracy, 
but one may very easily press the claim too urgently, and there is 
a point beyond which it is wrong to make it. A learned arche- 
ologist, for example, might find a hundred errors in a work which is 
a piece of good literature. It is a question, then, if historical ro- 
mance and the music which bears an affinity to it should not be 
assigned to a special place; and the theory that there is a musician’s 
license, as there is a poet’s, is legitimate. Further, it is a matter of 
doubt if the artistic method does not obtain the desired result 
better than the scientific one. Some illumination on the problem 
is to be derived from Dr. George Saintsbury, an omnivorous reader 
and a critic of experience. Discussing Carlyle’s “French Revolu- 
tion,” he tells us 


It has been to me an inexhaustible joy for twenty or thirty years 
past to read the excellent persons who, in English and French and Ger- 
man, have undertaken to “correct” Carlyle. They have demonstrated 
in, I dare say, the most sufficient and triumphant way that he sometimes 
represents a thing as having happened at two o’clock on Thursday when 
it actually happened on Tuesday at three o’clock...... But have they 
to the satisfaction of the phronimos, the Aristotelian intelligent person, 
altered or destroyed one feature in the Carlylian picture of the uprising 
and of the Terror? Not they...... The French Revolution of Carlyle 
is the French Revolution as it happened, as it was. The French Revolu- 
tion of the others is the French Revolution dug up in lifeless fragments 
by excellent persons with the newest patent pickaxes. (“Corrected 
Impressions.”’’) 


As I have hinted, exception to the romanticists has been taken 
on this question. Berlioz’s portraiture may be faulty and there 
are, possibly, things in Weber and the Italian operas to which you 
cannot reconcile yourself. It is with Liszt, however, that the con- 
tention is hottest. The contemporary movement in Hungary aims 
at clearing away misconceptions which have for long been nursed 
in many quarters. The idea which animates the representatives 
seems to be that the time has come to reveal the folk-music of 
Hungary in its purity and to combat the heresies which have 
spread so widely. The czardas is to be redeemed from its mere- 
tricious surroundings. The implied reproach is put upon the 
shoulders of the gypsy and of Liszt. When Liszt’s rhapsodies 
made their appearance the weight of his name gave them an au- 
thority. But the researches of Béla Bartok and Zoltan Kodaly 
are cited as proving that his rhapsodical nature carried him away 
in an outburst of enthusiasm, when a more analytical turn of mind 
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would have caused him to pause. Specialists may find an ill- 
assorted array of songs and dances, many of them in corrupt ver- 
sions, others grievously disfigured. Now and again, perhaps, the 
indigenous and the foreign jig past in ridiculous proximity; and 
we may, in the end, declare that a man who clung to the belief in 
agypsy epic was in no wise a safe guide. “The Life of Chopin” and 
the book on “The Gypsies and their Music in Hungary” do not 
reassure us. Though mixing highly-spiced ingredients was an 
agreeable task to Liszt, the kind of diagnosis called for was not his 
forte. It is characteristic of him that “Mazeppa” ends on a con- 
fidant note and shows no trace of the difficulties which beset the his- 
torian who endeavours to recount the last chapter of the hetmann’s 
life. Plessis-les-Tours is here set on a summit, if you will. I 
have no desire to minimise the defects of the romanticists in this 
respect—they may have too often forgotten that the poet is made 
as well as born—but I submit that there are men who, whatever the 
faults of their work from the strictly scientific standpoint, give us 
living glimpses which are of the highest value. They enrich the 
world, not by laboriously collecting data, but by recording their 
visions; they do not learn by rote, they apprehend. The intrinsic 
value of the rhapsodies need not be discussed. It will at least be 
conceded that they are brilliant and picturesque, and what must 
be emphasised is that no amount of subsequent investigation can 
tarnish their glory. We naturally shrink from the anachronisms 
and solecisms born of ignorance, but we transgress on the artist’s 
privilege if we demand an unbroken record of historical exactness. 
Are you prepared to say that “Quentin Durward” is not a good 
novel because Plessis-les-Tours is therein set upon a height? 


7. 


It has been said that the romantic movement had a strong 
musical bias and it might be added that it had an equally strong 
operatic one. This is no place to revive the old discussion as to 
whether Weber or Spohr was the first to give us a romantic opera. 
A right-minded posterity must always assign to Weber a higher 
position than that allotted to the creator of “Jessonda.” What- 
ever misfortunes and defects characterised his worldly career, there 
isno doubt that Weber was one of those fortunate individuals who 
were born at the right time. For some indefinable reason one 
school of critics is little minded to credit him with what is certainly 
hisdue. After a perusal of the stage works of his predecessors and 
contemporaries his music carries us to another sphere. Half a 
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troubadour—he practised the guitar—and more than half a 
bohemian, the theatre world was to him a reality. His choice 
of subjects reveals the bent of his mind and his treatment of them 
ought to satisfy the fastidious. “Der Freischiitz,”” which marks 
the opening of a new era, speaks not only of an artistic change but 
of an intellectual convulsion. We here meet with a landscape 
painter of the first order—“the romanticists write musical poetry; 
Weber composes pictorial music,” says Dr. Brandes; there is both 
melodic charm and excellent characterisation.! ‘“‘Euryanthe,” 
a pageant of the Middle Age, which has much in common with the 
drame populaire de cape et d’épée, forms a definite link with Boc- 
eaccio. As a chivaleresque page it is worthy of Scott in his stride. 
The student will not fail to observe the power and eloquence of 
the recitatives. “Oberon,” light of touch and elfin in spirit, cut 
the clothes for all subsequent generations of musical fairies, 
Weber’s orchestra is plastic; in his hands it became, so to speak, 
a dramatic vehicle. He was among the first, if he were not the 
very first, to realise the inherent possibilities of its many voices. 
In other words, he understood the psychology of instruments, the 
study of which was raised to the nth degree by Berlioz. He is pro- 
lific in moments which can never lose their enchantment. The in- 
troduction to the “Der Freischiitz’ overture is highly effective, 
though simple; the second subjects of those to ““Euryanthe” and 
“Oberon” have a perennial freshness and charm. There is a temp- 
tation to enlarge upon the contour of Weber’s melody, his strongly 
developed sense of colour, his feeling for harmony, his power to 
treat the supernatural. But it must suffice to record the enormous 
extent of his influence. The largo of the ““Euryanthe” overture was 
not forgotten by the Wagner of ““Lohengrin’’. It is, in fact, a ques- 
tion if the full extent of Wagner’s indebtedness to Weber is fully 
recognised. Weber opened up “fresh woods and pastures new” and 
the modern musician who, in examining Debussy and Ravel, is 
spirited away to China or Java owes him more than he is com- 
monly aware of. 

If Weber represent romanticism in its pictorial aspect, Ber- 
lioz was the incarnation of its dynamic one. The youthful Berlioz 
was the romanticist of the boulevard, ready to break his lance in 
any tournament. It is often regretted that in his music there is 
so much chaff and so little wheat, that he was readier to join @ 
satanic orgy than a divine choir, that his compositions are illum- 
inated by the feu d’enfers rather than by the feu sacré. But the real 


1 Compare the remark of William Pitt that he could have expected “ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” from a painter, but not from a poet. 
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tragedy lies in the fact that he could not fully express all that he 
felt. No caliph ever dreamt more opulent dreams, no imagina- 
tion ever soared so often into the realms of the impossible. I have 
not the slighest doubt that his pieces meant infinitely more to him 
than they ever meant to others, because they were closely as- 
sociated with the wildest flights of his fancy. Ultimately defying 
analysis, he remains something of a contradiction, a sentimentalist 
—did he not wander in search of his lost soul?—with a touch of 
cynicism. Too much, however, has been said against him. Tech- 
nically he is far from perfect, but few men have been so thoroughly 
original. The Love Scene and Queen Mab Scherzo of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” which seem to have been fashioned on another planet, 
are the work of a born magician and we search in vain through the 
whole range of French music for their equal. ‘“‘La Damnation de 
Faust”’ is full of arresting episodes and it is superfluous to point 
out that through Berlioz a new interest in orchestration was 
kindled. An idea no sooner occurred to him than, by a sure in- 
stinct, it was set in its proper instrumental milieu. The last phase 
is pathetic to contemplate. The emancipator, seeking escape 
from the world, took refuge in the chaste scores of Gluck. The 
picture is one of a disillusioned romanticist. The word failure 
may, perhaps, describe the strange odyssey, but, if this be the 
correct way in which to sum up all the feverish activity, we must 
add that it was failure in the grand manner, ten times more im- 
pressive, ten times more fruitful than all the ephemeral successes 
of fortunate mediocrity. 

With Schumann romanticism is in repose. We think of the 
“rapt inaction” of the old dreamers. By nature introspective, he 
was sometimes cryptic and the full beauty of his song is seldom 
yielded at the first advance. It might very truly be remarked 
of his art, as Browning said of his own poetry, that it makes no 
pretence to offer a substitute for a cigar or a game of dominoes. 
But the keen-eyed traveller will return many times to those pages 
in which a beautiful thought is beautifully expressed, as, for ex- 
ample, in the first few bars of “‘Moonlight” and in the second 
theme of the “Genoveva” overture. In few other composers are 
the poet and musician so perfectly blended. The man who wrote 
the “Manfred” music was something more than a spinner of 
notes. He is, says Georges Pioch, with Byron and de Musset the 
most sincere of the romanticists. Chopin, though less profound 
than Schumann, is more intimate. He is probably the only not- 
able writer whom we can call a salon composer without using 
that threadbare term in a derogatory sense. The Chopin of the 
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drawing-room is the essential Chopin, the Chopin of the nocturnes, 
the études, the ballades, and the valses. His romantic feeling is 
expressed in relatively small compass; it is the romanticism of 
moonlit nights and eager whisperings. 

Liszt calls us to the heights. He was concerned with the 
heroic aspect of romanticism. A cosmopolitan with the courtly 
manners of an ambassador, no man was ever more susceptible to 
the finer influences of life and culture. He might well have sighed 
with Heine, “How I long for the roses of Shiraz!” When he took 
up his residence in Paris romanticism was very much in the air. In 
his presence Victor Hugo is said to have read his “Ce qu’on entend 
sur la montagne,” which forms the basis of the first symphonic 
poem. It is easy to imagine the extent of the influence of the 
movement on the composer’s impressionable nature. Were I 
asked to name the musician who seems to embody all that Pater 
meant by his phrase “born romanticist,”’ I should say Liszt. He 
often sang the pleasure that is half pain. With him we have all 
the familiar ingredients—flowers, incense, a regret for things or 
times past and a woman, delicate, beautiful and sad, languishing 
on the balcony. Liszt’s education was obtained in the university 
of the world. He remains an eternal reproach to all who are wont 
to deliver themselves to abstractions, who bow the knee to inelastic 
theories concerning esthetics. Covering a large field—we find 
here a Pisan tranquillity, there an echo of the distant tumult— 
it is not surprising if the subsoil be sometimes untouched. But I 
protest most vigorously against the interpretation of his life and 
work which portrays him as entirely shallow and continually 
superficial. Such a finding is at variance with two of his most 
prominent actions, his retiral from the public platform while still 
in his prime and his withdrawal from the conductorship at Weimar. 
Behind the posing, if you must have it so, there is the real, the 
earnest Liszt. His powers of assimilation were, doubtless, im- 
measurably greater than his powers of creation. And you may 
add that the heroic note is often strained to its utmost and Ossa 
piled needlessly upon Pelion. We are not here, however, prima- 
rily concerned with Liszt’s value as a composer, but with his im- 
portance as a figure in the romantic group. Attention must, there- 
fore, be concentrated on his attitude to the past and to the future. 
It was left to Wagner to point out that Liszt “‘was the first to 
place the worth and significance of his forerunners in their fullest 
light.” He gazed long and lovingly towards the ancient seats of 
learning. To Italy, cradle of the refinements and the humani- 
ties, 
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Infinite of years ..... 
Strong with old strength of great things. ...... 


he often turned his eyes. His hero was the complete man of the 
Renaissance, a world figure like Dante or Petrarch. It seems to 
me, at least, that the beautiful blossom of the “‘Liebestriume” ex- 
hales the perfume of the South, that the stem of the plant is firmly 
set in the soil of a semi-tropical garden; and the composer, in his 
least unconventional moments, has a way of turning to the can- 
tilena style of the Italian opera and embracing it with all the 
fervour of a young lover. Not once or twice but frequently he 
revels in the thirds and sixths of Southern passion and sentimen- 
tality. It is needless to say that there is a definite connection 
between the suave and leisurely melodies of the Italian stage and 
those of many of the romanticists, and some of the lesser fry read 
their Bellini to good purpose. If Liszt found the refrain of the 
sirens and sibyls of the Southern shore entrancing, he came to 
new tasks with the appetite of a Galileo. As précurseur and nova- 
teur he claims special notice. The works of few other men and 
no other romanticist have had so great an effect on subsequent 
musicians. A study of his music proves that he anticipated much 
that has come from later writers. His interest in the researches of 
Fétis shows how deeply he was immersed in harmonic exploration, 
and M. Calvocoressi has demonstrated that in “Les Jeux d’eau 
ala Villa d’ Este” “‘almost every bar will be found to deserve at- 
tentive consideration for its boldness in tone- and colour-effects 
akin to the boldest dared by a Debussy ora Ravel.” Of the heroic 
aspect, with its fur and feathers, its battle hymns and eloquent 
perorations, he is the perfect exemplar. 

In Wagner the romantic movement found its culmination. 
I have mentioned the influence which Weber had upon him. It 
remains to say that he was much indebted to Liszt and, in the 
orchestral sense, to Berlioz. His theory regarding the suitability 
of legendary subjects for dramatic treatment is well known. 
What in his day was the music of the future portrayed the knights 
and ladies, the heroes and goddesses of far-off times. Of all the 
romanticists he was the most richly endowed. The pictures are 
painted with the sure confidence of genius. Where the walls of the 
gallery are so well covered with portraits and landscapes I must, 
perforce, select one or two of them in order to show the nature of 
Wagner’s romantic temper. In “The Flying Dutchman” we have 
a tale borrowed from Heine and one cannot fail to observe that the 
sea is depicted with conspicuous success, that it becomes, in his 
hands, almost a living thing. In ““Tannhiuser” the shepherd’s 
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song to Dame Holda, sung amidst the sylvan splendours of the 
valley, calls forcomment. The second act of ““Tristan and Isolda,” 
a miracle of beauty, is nothing if not an inspired piece of ro- 
manticism. The scene of Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens in 
“The Dusk of the Gods” might have come from the pen of one of 
those poets who inhabited the land of fables. Though with Wag- 
ner romanticism travelled from its Southern home and reappeared 
in more muscular form, I cannot think of any passage which so 
well epitomises all that is best in it as the phrase of the sirens in 
“Tannhiuser.” There is a sense of distance, a sublety of har- 
mony, an ethereal softness in that call which marks it out as one 
of the most wonderful products of its author’s vast imagination. 
And with these magic notes sounding from afar, I take leave of 
this fascinating subject. 








